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INTRODUCTORY. 


It  Ims  always  been  asserted  that  the  best  means  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  great  source  of  wealth 
oftered  by  Central  American  countries,  would  be  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  immigration,  inasmuch  as  skilled  labor  in  various  indus¬ 
tries  would  furnish  to  the  world,  in  the  form  most  suitable  to  each 
country,  every  valuable  product  from  her  soil,  many  of  which  to-day 
are  scarcely  used;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  constant  efforts 
made  upon  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  by  the  Central  American  Repub¬ 
lics  to  break  through  the  barriers  that  prevent  their  progress  and 
aggrandizement. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  unfair  to  accuse  any  of  those  smaller  nation¬ 
alities  of  neglect  i.nd  want  of  energy,  for  some  have  reached  a  state 
of  advanced  civilization,  which,  to  this  day.  has  not  been  found  in 
the  same  degree  in  other  countries  of  the  continent,  where  nature 
has  lavished  her  richest  gifts,  and  where  the  population  is  so  much 
greater. 

Liberal  institutions  based  upon  the  principles  of  civil  law,  public 
instruction  established  conformably  to  the  progress  of  .science,  flour¬ 
ishing  agricultural  enterprises,  new  industries,  railroads,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  etc.,  are  the  means  extensively  promoted  and  used  by  the 
laborious  people  of  Central  America,  in  their  eagerne.ss  to  attract  to 
their  shores  the  civilized  influences  of  the  North  and  the  intelligent 
activity  of  the  artisans  from  beyond  the  sea. 

If  we  .stop  to  .study  what  distinguished  scientists  have  said  in  re¬ 
gard  to  those  countries,  we  will  find  that  Profes.sor  Griesebach* 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  flora  of  Central  America  offers  an 
extraordinary  variety;  that  Dr.  A.  von  Krantzius,t  referring  to  that 
well-known  naturalist,  .says,  in  speaking  of  the  fauna  of  Costa  Rica, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  country  which,  in  such  a 
small  area,  contains  as  great  a  number  of  distinct  species;  and  Dr.  H. 

•  Docuinentos  i>ara  la  llistoria  ile  Kita  por  I.ciiii  reriiAiiile/,  \ol.  i,  San  Josf,  Costa  Rica, 
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Palakowsky,*  entertaining  the  same  opinion,  stated,  in  his  studies  of 
the  flora  of  Central  America,  that  nowhere  on  this  continent,  nor  per¬ 
haps  in  any  part  of  the  world,  could  be  found  on  the  same  soil  such 
a  variety  of  plants,  and  more  especially  in  Costa  Rica,  which  com¬ 
bines  the  extreme  climates  of  the  two  great  Americas.  The  mineral 
kingdom  is  not  less  favored.  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras,  above  all,  an  abundance  of  the  precious  metals  has 
lieen  found,  but  intelligent  management  in  working  their  rich  mines, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  capital  to  promote  a  greater  development  of 
the  agricultural  enterprises,  are  the  requirements  most  needed  in 
those  Republics. 

Costa  Rica  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Central  America,  and 
has  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  inclining  from  the  northwest 
to  the  southeast,  bathed  by  the  two  great  oceans. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  it  lengthwise,  rising  in  some 
places  to  more  than  ii,ooo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
descending  gradually  by  great  undulations  toward  either  coast,  as 
well  as  toward  Nicaragua  and  Panama. 

Consequently  the  configuration  of  the  land  alone  offers  a  diversity 
of  climates,  ranging  from  the  tropical  heat  of  the  seashore  to  the 
temperature  of  the  summit  of  the  mountains  where  water  freezes. 

The  country  was  discovered  by  Columbus  himself  in  1502;  but  its 
history  from  that  date  up  to  its  emancipation  in  1821,  does  not  offer 
any  special  features,  if  we  except  its  almost  complete  abandonment 
while  remaining  under  Spanish  domination. 

There  was  not  in  Costa  Rica  during  that  time  a  university,  and 
scarcely  anv  primary  schools;  there  was  no  printing  press;  there  was 
not  a  road,  a  bridge,  or  even  a  temple  worthy  of  the  religion  instilled 
into  the  aborigines;  and  the  period  of  independence  arrived  without 
there  remaining  of  those  dark  days  on  Costa  Rican  territory  one 
monument,  as  a  reminder  of  the  foimer  lords. 

Ivven  in  those  days  the  number  of  the  Indians  was  already  consid¬ 
erably  reduced,  and  the  Spanish  population  was  also  very  small;  but 
neither  had  those  bands  of  adventurers  who  had  invaded  other  coun¬ 
tries  taken  root  in  Costa  Rica. 

Nev’ertheless.  the  soil  of  Costa  Rica  was  always  considered  one  of 


*  Dr.  H.  Palakowsky,  "  I.a  Klora  de  Costa  Riia,”  San  Josf,  Costa  Rica,  189:. 
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the  richest  on  tarlh  because  of  the  diversity  of  its  climate,  the  in- 
minierable  rivers  and  streams  which  render  it  fertile,  the  abundance 
of  jirecious  minerals,  and  the  varied  vegetation  with  which  it  is 
denselj'  covered  throughout  its  extent. 

Columbus  always  entertained  a  very  favorable  idea  of  the  wealth 
of  the  territory,  and  from  the  name  given  to  the  Atlantic  coa.st,  known 
from  those  times  as  the  Costa  Kha  (rich  coast),  is  derived  the  signifi¬ 
cant  name  by  which  the  country  is  designated. 

“And  what  other  name  could  the  imagination  of  the  discoverers 
have  found  to  baptize  the  country  had  those  seekers  after  gold  a]ii)re- 
ciated  as  a  wealth  greater  even  than  that  which  the  earth  hid  in  its 
bowels,  the  riches  which,  charming  and  smiling,  form  a  marvelous 
decoration  of  the  picturesque  surface  of  Costa  Rica.”* 

“The  forest,  the  rivers,  the  mines,  the  valleys  with  which  it 
abounds,  all  teeming  and  overflowing  with  the  treasures  of  nati:  e. 
constitute  in  themselves  a  new  world,  which,  in  the  partial  ob.scurity 
which  encompasses  it,  seems  to  have  been  reserved  by  a  Providence 
of  infinite  views  for  future  generations,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  h;  p- 
piuess  and  glor}'  which  shall  transcend  the  fortunes  and  achievements 
of  this  day,  justly  prized  and  applauded  as  they  are.”t 

The  soil  is  so  productive  that  “  the  .sugar  cane  comes  to  maturity 
much  quicker  than  in  Demerara  or  Cuba.”  “The  ground,  without 
manure,  will  afford  two  crops  of  corn  in  a  year.  Coffee  grows  in  great 
perfection,  and  gives  a  very  heavy  crop.  The  soil  is  volcanic,  or  I 
should,  perhaps,  more  properly  say,  has  been  the  produce  of  volcanoes, 
and  is  indescribably  fertile.  And  all  this  has  been  given  without  that 
intensity  of  heat  which  in  these  southern  regions  generally  accom¬ 
panies  tropical  fertility,”  etc.J 

“It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  another  country  in  the 
world  where,  in  .such  a  relatively  small  territory,  exists  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  first-class  lands,  combined  with  a  wealth  of  woods  and 
minerals.”  § 

As  regards  the  climate,  Anthony  Trollope  says:  “Indeed,  no  cli- 

•  N.  Bolet  Periiza,  "  I.as  Trcs  Aim-ricas."  vol.  i.  No.  2,  February.  1S93. 

t  Thomas  Francis  MeaKher,  ''  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,”  No.  C.WII,  F'ebruary,  i860. 

}  .\nthony  Trollope.  ”  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main,”  l.ondon.  1S60. 

S  G  W.  Cainphius,  Report  of  the  River  Plate  Trust  l.oan  and  .Agency  Company. to  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica.  l.ondon.  June  25,  isgi. 
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mate,  can,  1  imagine,  be  more  favorable  to  fertility  and  to  man’scom- 
fort  at  the  same  time  than  that  of  the  interior  of  Costa  Rica.”  * 

Klisee  Reclns  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  Central 
America,  both  for  the  natives  and  the  foreign  colonists. t 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Costa  Rica  is  concentrated  on 
the  central  plateau,  between  the  ports  of  Limon  and  Puntarenas,  on 
the  tenth  degree  north  latitude. 

The  plateau  rises  from  three  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

“It  can  be  seen  that  at  this  height  the  tropical  heat  looses  its  incon¬ 
veniences  and  dangers.  Reammur's  thermometer  .stands  during  the 
whole  year  between  i6°  and  20°  (68°  and  77°  Kahr.).  This  is  the 
finest  climate  of  the  known  world,  and  the  most  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  physical  and  moral  forces,  as  well  as  to  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil-t 

Referring  to  the  valley  of  Cartago,  which  is  situated  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  Wilhelm  Marr  saj's  :  “It  is  impo.ssible  to  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  place  than  this.  This  lovely  climate  does  not  permit 
of  the  development  of  inflamed  thoughts  or  turbulent  passions.  This 
air.  this  nature,  are  as  a  balsam  to  the  life  satiated  with  activity  and 
with  pleasure. 

In  regard  to  the  population,  lilisee  Reclus  sa3'S  that  it  presents  a 
certain  distinct  originality  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Hispano-Ameri- 
can  communities  ;  that  the  melting  of  its  elements  into  one  national 
unity  has  been  accomplished  there  with  better  success  than  elsewhere, 
and  its  progress  has  been  less  interrupted  by  foreign  wars  and  internal 
strife,  and  that  in  some  respects  Costa  Rica  is  the  model  republic  of 
Central  America.!'  And  M.  Felix  Belly  says  that  “the  population 
of  Costa  Rica  is,  perhaps,  in  its  aggregate  that  which  represents  the 
highest  plane  of  Christian  civilization.  No  other  human  group,  not 
even  in  France  or  Switzerland,  can  be  compared  to  it  in  all  that 
touches  the  love  of  work  and  of  the  family,  as  well  as  in  amiable 
manners,  coupled  with  quiet  and  calm  dignity  :  no  other  has  achieved 

•  Above  cited. 

t  C.eograpttie  Uiiiverselle,  \o1.  xvii.  Paris,  iSyi. 

{  M.  Kelix  Belly  “Percement  de  I’Istlinius  de  Panatiii,"  Paris,  isj'i. 

^  Willieliii  Marr,  “Keise  Nach  Central  Anierika,"  llainburi;.  iS^j.  Costa  Rica  iin  iSyj.f 
C.eoKrapbie  Cniverselle,  above  cited. 
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such  rapid  advanceuient  in  Ihe  creation  of  public  wealth  and  in  the 
intelligent  utilization  of  its  natural  resources.” 

”  The  Costa  Rican  .soil,”  he  adds.  ”  is  liberal  :  it  retunis  an  hundred¬ 
fold  everything  that  is  confided  to  it,  from  the  grain  of  wheat  to  the 
grain  of  cocoa.  But  above  all,  it  owes  to  the  character  of  its  inhab¬ 
itants  a  unique  aspect,  which  caiuses  one  to  imagine  a  terrestrial  para¬ 
dise.  The  whole  Republic  breathes  a  certain  air  of  well  Vjeing,  of 
honesty  and  goodne.ss.  Prosperit}*  is  there  a  universal  fact ;  pauper¬ 
ism  is  unknown  ;  and  abnormal  beings  are  drawn  by  themselves  to¬ 
ward  the  general  current  of  morality  and  activity.  The  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  fidelity  to  his  obligations  is  a  virtue  of  the  lowest  native.”* 

‘‘Rarely  has  nature  granted  her  privileges  to  people  who  better 
knew  how  to  be  grateful  for  and  utilize  them,  as  they  are  appreciated 
and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  dwellers  in  Costa  Rica.”t 

These  facts  are  all  sustained  by  many  other  writers  who  also  have 
visited  the  countrj'. 

Carl  Scherzer  speaks  with  praise  of  the  respect  of  Costa  Ricans 
for  property  and  persons. J 

The  Central  and  South  American  Commissioners  from  the  United 
States  .said  : 

‘‘The  name  of  Costa  Rica  stands  high  as  a  republic,  alive  to  the 
demanJs  of  a  progressive,  freedom-loving  people;  her  institutions 
and  her  wealth,  her  industries  and  improvements,  bespeak  a  nation 
whose  face  is  to  the  future,  and  whose  enterprise  will  carry  her  to  the 
high  position  her  natural  endowments  and  resources  and  adv’anced 
ideas  demand.”  $ 

‘‘  Costa  Rica,  while  the  least  populous,  is  the  most  advanced  of  the 
five  Central  American  Republics.  Its  capital  is  lighted  by  electric¬ 
ity.  and  It  has  cheap  telegraphs.  It  has  the  best  educational  and 
postal  .systems,  and  is  displaying  the  greatest  enterprise  in  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  public  works  and  in  the  development  of  its  resources.  It 
has  181^4  miles  of  railway  in  operation,  and  will  be  the  first  State  to 
connect  the  oceans.  railway  from  the  Jimenez  to  the  Frio,  on  the 
border  of  Nicaragua,  has  been  contracted  for,  and  this  will  be  brought 

•  Belly,  ibid,  above  cited. 

t  Bolet  Pera/a,  ibid,  above  cited. 

}  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer,  on  Central  .\merica,  I.ondoii.  1S57. 

H  Ex.  Doc.,  No.  50,  H.  Rep..  49tli  Coiijj.,  ist  sess..  p.  izo. 
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into  connection  with  the  main  lateral  line.  The  completion  of  the 
Niciragua  canal  will  open  a  large  section  of  the  northern  belt  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  San  Carlos  navigable  through  the  slack  water  of  the  Ochoa 
dam.  There  is  a  foreign  debt  amounting  to  Si  i  ,000,000,  but  it  is 
dimini.shing  rather  than  increasing.  There  is  no  other  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  country  that  offers  equally  advantageous  terms  for  European 
immigrants,  but  they  do  not  come.  Its  railway  projects  have  been 
dragging  from  lack  of  labor,  and  the  extension  of -its  unrivalled  re¬ 
sources  as  a  coffee-growing  State  is  retarded  from  tlie  same  cause.  It 
has,  however,  an  industrious  and  orderly  population,  is  improving  its 
position  year  by  year,  and  is  to  be  considered  the  most  promising 
community  in  this  quarter  of  Spanish-America. ’  * 

H.  Palakowsky.t  William  E.  Curtis,:};  Frank  Vincent, $  Paul  Biol- 
ley,|I  John  Schroeder,*"  and  others  commend  the  honesty,  laborious- 
ness  and  good  conditions  of  the  people. 

It  is  besides  a  remarkable  fact,  well  authenticated  and  sustained 
in  every  way,  that  Costa  Rica  has  not  to-day,  nor  ever  had  at  any  time, 
claims  presented  to  her  for  damages  or  injuries  caused  by  arbi¬ 
trary  acts  or  measures  on  the  part  of  her  judicial  or  military  author¬ 
ities  against  the  citizens  of  other  nations;  far  from  it,  .she  opens  her 
gates  to  them  and  freely  gives  them  full  liberty  to  enjoy  and  secure 
for  them.selves  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  her  soil. 

Numerous  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Republic  to  promote  a 
greater  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and,  among 
other  means  to  that  effect,  it  has  endeavored  to  attract  a  direct  immi¬ 
gration  by  a  system  of  colonization.  The  Government  is  comscious 
of  the  immense  advantage  which  the  country  would  derive  from  the 
increase  of  its  population  through  immigration,  and,  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  any  artificial  means,  has  shown  itself  exceedingly  liberal 
in  its  concessions  in  favor  of  immigrants ;  but  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  combat  the  difficulties  there  are  in  securing  such  improvement 
for  a  small  countrx'  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  United  State* 
of  America,  which  offers  attractions  of  every  kind  for  immigrants 
from  every  part  of  the  world. 

•  1.  N.  K.,  "  The  New  York  Tribune,”  June  21,  1S91. 

♦  Above  mentioned. 

}  "  The  Smallest  of  American  Republics,”  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  449.  Oct.,  1SS6. 

5  ”  In  and  Out  of  Central  America.”  New  Y’ork,  1S90. 

“Costa  Rica  and  Her  ITitiire,”  Washington.  O.  C  .  iS.'s. 

•'"Costa  Rica  Immigration  I’amphlet,"  San  Jost,  Costa  Rica,  1S94. 
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Costa  Rica  has  always  been  distinguished  by  her  strenuous  efforts 
in  the  pursuits  toward  modern  progress,  and  by  the  unity  of  race  and 
love  of  peace  and  labor,  which  are  characteristic  traits  of  her  patriotic 
children. 

It  would  seem  that  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  labor  has  been 
made  up  by  the  exceptional  energy  of  her  inhabitants,  thus  explaining 
vvhy,  with  a  population  amounting  to  262,661  souls,  Costa  Rica  was  able 
last  year  to  place  on  the  foreign  market  Si 0,000,000  of  her  own  prod¬ 
ucts.  and  imported  during  the  sanve  period  S>^, 000, 000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  showing  a  commercial  exchange  of  Si 8,000,000,  gold. 

There  are  few  countries  which  present  such  an  example,  and  Costa 
Rica  can  proudly  claim  to  be  ranked,  relatively,  among  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  nations. 

Moreover  the  Republic  has  satisfactorily  regulated  and  promptly 
paid  its  foreign  debt,  contracted  for  internal  improvements  ;  its  rail¬ 
road  enterprises  are  being  pushed  forward  to  their  completion,  various 
important  steamship  lines  arrive  regularly  at  its  ports,  and  it  contem¬ 
plates.  in  the  near  future,  the  construction  of  a  canal,  either  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  across  its  own  territory  and  that  of  Nic¬ 
aragua. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  obvious  that  Costa  Rica  well  deserves  the 
serious  attention  both  of  capitalists  and  men  of  business  of  every 
class,  who  will  find  there,  combined  with  all  the  delights  of  a  peren¬ 
nial  spring,  which  promotes  and  pre.serves  health,  .safe  and  profitable 
investments  guaranteeing  large  returns. 

J.  B.  Cai.vo. 

W.\siUNGTON,  D.  C.,  April,  /8g4. 
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SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  J.  B.  CALVO. 


SECOND  EDITION —  1 893 . 


Central  America  comprises  five  Republics,  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  which,  together  with  the 
State  of  Chiapas  and  Soconusco,  to-day  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Repub¬ 
lic,  formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Guatemala  under  the  Spanish 
Colonial  Government,  which  territory,  after  the  Proclamation  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  15th  of  September,  1821,  constituted  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Central  America,  dissolved  in  the  year  1840. 

SITUATION, 

The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  situated  in  the  southeastern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  Central  America,  between  8°  and  11°  16'  north  latitude  and  81° 
33'  and  83°  40'  west  longitude  from  Greenwich — that  is  to  say, 
between  the  tropics  and  the  two  grand  divisions  of  North  and  South 
.\merica,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  Nicaragua  and  Panama, 
where,  possiblj’,  two  canals  may  separate  the  continent. 

EXTENT  OF  TERRITORY. 

The  territory  of  Costa  Rica  embraces  an  area  calculated  at  59,570 
stpiare  kilometers,*  equivalent  to  23,000  square  miles,  a  little  le.ssthan 
the  area  of  ^Vest  Virginia,  and  about  double  that  of  Switzerland. 

*  Aiiuario  o,  I’c  Ttista  Kua.  iSSs. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

A  chain  of  hi^h  mountains  croNses  the  territory  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  thence  branch  out  the  moimtains  wliich  cross  the 
country  in  every  direction,  forming  high  plateaux,  immense  valleys, 
and  extensive  coasts,  dividing  the  land  naturally  into  three  region^ 
and  presenting  such  a  diversity  of  zones  that  nearly  all  known  growths 
are  possible  in  Costa  Rica. 

The  princijial  elevations  rise  nearly  to  12.000  feet.  From  the  i)eak 
of  Irazu  one  can  see,  besides  the  most  magnificent  panorama  of  the 
country,  the  two  oceans — the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  The  ascent 
from  Cartago  City  to  this  mountain  is  a  journey  that  anyone  may 
easily  make  on  horseback  in  six  hours.  The  thermometer  at  that 
altitude  sometimes  falls  to  _to°  I'ahr..  and  even  lower. 


RIVERS. 

The  entire  territory  is  crossed  by  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  fer 
tilize  every  jiart  and  .supply  an  abundant  water  power. 

Navuiaiu.e  Rivers. — The  Rio  Frio,  which  empties  into  Lake  Nicar 
agua  just  where  the  San  Juan  River  begins  ;  the  San  Carlos  and  Sarapi 
((ui ,  the  future  channels  of  commerce  of  Alajuela  and  Fleredia.  are  tribn 
taries  of  the  San  Juan  River  ;  the  Sixola  and  Changuinola  empty  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  the  Cricamola,  into  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon  ;  the 
Tempizque  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  and  the  Rio  Grande  de  Terraba 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


CLIMATE. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  three  difl'erent  zones  or  regions,  desig 
nated  by  the  names  of  tierras  la/ir/t/is  (hot  lands),  ficrms  tein[<ladas 
(temperate  lands),  and  fienas  frias  (cold  lands). 

The  hot  lands  are  those  which  form  the  low  region,  and  extend 
from  the  .seashore  to  a  line  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  skirts 
of  the  mountains.  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  the 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  from  72°  to  82°  Fahr.,  and  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  heat  on  the  Pacific  side  is  greater  than  that  on  the 
Atlantic. 

The  temperate  lands,  which  form  the  second  region,  extend  from 
the  above  mentioned  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  to  a  line  toward  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  7.500  feet. 


A 
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The  third  section,  or  cold  lauds,  extends  from  the  altitude  above 
mentioned,  7,500  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains.  The  dilTerence  between  the  temperature  of  day  and 
night  is  felt  here  most  keenly.  The  ground  appears  sometimes  cov¬ 
ered  with  w  ite  frost  in  the  morning,  but  snow  is  extremely  rare. 

The  tem])erate  lands  are  described  as  follows  by  the  I’nited  States 
commissioners  to  Central  and  South  America,  18S5  : 

Tlie  valK  y  and  lower  slopes  of  the  mouutaius  of  Costa  Rica,  constitutiiij;  its 
tierra  (cinf>/aiia,  are  the  populous  portiousof  the  State.  They  possess  a  clituate 
of  wouderlul  salubrity,  are  well  watered  and  very  fertile.  There  is  giown  the 
j^reat  staple  of  export  of  the  country — coffee.  The  country  surrounding  San 
jose,  the  pre.sent  ca])ital,  and  Cartago,  the  old  Spanish  scat  of  t'fovcrninent,  is 
very  largely  devoted  to  this  branch  of  fanning.  *  *  ♦ 

The  \  alleys  are  not  plains,  but  uneven,  broken  through  with  numerous  “iwift- 
llo.ving  streams,  and  the  inclosing  mountains  are  not  abrupt,  aud  their  declivi- 
tie>  aie  generally  tilled  to  their  summit. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  lovely  landscape,  a  more  beautiful 
blending  of  streams,  fields,  villages,  white  and  glowing  among  the  green  foliage 
of  coffee  plantations,  and  mountain  slopes  dotted  with  the  vi'  id  green  of  sugar 
cane,  and  the  gray  and  brown  pastures  of  fields  of  corn,  than  c.in  be  seen  in  the 
valley  of  San  Jose.* 

The  mean  annual  temperature  in  these  latids  varies  from  57°  to 
b;-.°  1'  hrenheit.  The  foreigner  after  residing  sometime  in  the  tem- 
jierate  lands  can  safely  inhabit  any  part  of  the  low  region. 

SEASONS. 

They  are  well  defined,  there  being  but  two  seasons,  the  dry  and 
the  rainy.  It  usually  rains  from  May  to  November  in  the  central 
regions  on  the  Pacific  side,  but  on  the  Atlantic  side,  as  a  rule,  the 
reverse  is  the  order. 

TERRITORIAL  DIVISION. 

The  Republic  is  divided  into  five  provinces  and  two  comarcas 
(territories).'  The  provinces  are  :  San  Jose  Alajuela,  Cartago,  Here¬ 
dia,  Guanaca.ste,  and  the  two  Comarcas  Puntarenas  and  Timon: 
Both  the  fo'iner  and  the  latter  are  divided  into  cantons,  and  the  can¬ 
tons  .subdivided  into  districts. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  historian  Juarroz,  the  population  of  Costa  Rica  in 
1778  was  24,536,  and  from  the  following  censuses  it  was:  In  1826, 

•  K  ..  !  «h:.  abovw*  cituct 
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61,846;  ill  1835.  74,565;  in  1884,  79,982;  in  1864,  120,499;  **1  1^83, 
182,073;  in  1888,  204.291;  in  1892,  243,205. 


Provinces. 


Inhabitants. 


San  Jose  ... 
Alajuela  .... 

Cartago . 

Heredia  .... 
Guanacaste. 
Puutarenas. 
Litnou  . 


76.718 

57.203 

37.973 

31.611 

20,049 

12,167 

7.484 


•243,205 


Considering  the  numerous  omissions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  in  the  formation  of  a  census,  the  number  of  inhabitants  not 
counted  is  generally  calculated  to  be  6  and  even  10  per  cent.  The 
statistical  office,  talcing  an  average  of  8  per  cent,  estimates  that  the 
population  of  Costa  Rica  was  262,661  inhabitants  in  1892.  f 

In  Costa  Rica,  while  there  still  exist  aborigines,  they  number 
few,  and  are  completely  distinct  from  the  civilized  race.  The  latter 
is  white,  homogeneous,  healthy,  and  robust.  Industry,  morality, 
desire  for  culture  and  advancement,  a  spirit  of  order,  respect  shown 
to  the  authorities,  and  love  of  work  are  their  salient  qualities. 

FOREIGNERS. 

Costa  Rica  opens  her  gates  to  foreigners  and  freely  gives  them  the 
full  liberty  to  enjoy  and  secure  for  themseh’es  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  her  soil;  yet,  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  country, 
the  number  of  foreigners  amounts  scarcely  to  10.000 — from  Germany, 
the  United  States,  P'rance,  b'ngland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  etc. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Few  countries  of  the  globe  are  so  richly  endowed  by  nature  as 
Costa  Rica.  Indeed,  the  vegetation  is  as  exuberant  upon  the  high¬ 
est  mountains  as  upon  the  coast;  her  metals  are  among  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  precious;  in  her  animal  kingdom  are  included  many 


"  Ceii<o  ('.eiierat  de  Co’ita  Rica,  I'cbruary.  iSj2. 
t  Ibid. 
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>]K-cies  of  remarkable  wild  beasts;  also  of  most  beautiful  birds  and 
articles  like  the  pearl  oyster,  which  constitute  a  source  of  national 
wealth,  and  Aplisia  dcpilans  (a  small  snail  that  gives  a  violet  color), 
coi  sideredto  be  the  Lcpits  marinus.  from  which  the  ancients  extracted 
the  famous  purple  of  Tyre. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

.\part  from  the  agricultural  products  raised  for  local  consumption, 
those  destined  to  the  foreign  trade  are,  among  others,  the  following: 

CoKKKE,  the  principal  product  of  commerce,  was  first  planted  in 
Costa  Rica  in  the  year  1796.* 

The  first  grains  were  planted  at  Cartago,  where  the  original  trees, 
from  which  all  the  coffee  trees  of  that  country,  and  even  of  Central 
.\merica,  have  been  derived, can  yet  be  seen  in  a  tlourishing  condition. 

The  prices  paid  for  Costa  Rica  coffee,  e.specially  in  England,  have 
caused  almost  all  other  branches  of  agriculture  to  be  abandoned,  and  at 
present  nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  this  product  are  exported  yearly. 

Statistics  collected  in  1S92  show  that  at  that  time  there  were 
.S,2^2  coffee  plantations  with  26,680,907  coffee  trees,  and  that 
in  the  same  year  36,367,300  pounds  of  the  product  were  e.xported.t 

The  number  of  plantations  is  always  increa.sing,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  the  Costa  Rican  coffee  in  the  foreign  markets.  Evidences 
of  its  excellence  were  given  at  Jack.son  Park,  where  thousands  of 
visitors  came  every  day  to  the  Costa  Rican  Pavilion  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  attracted  by  the  widely  spread  fame  of  the 
delicious  beverage  there  served;  and,  as  a  consecpience,  fifty-five 
exhibitors  of  this  product  out  of  .seventy-five  were  awarded  medals 
in  Chicago — a  proportion  not  reached  by  any  other  country  there 
repre.sented. 

Bananas.  The  first  cargo  of  bananas  from  Costa  Rica  to  the 
United  States  was  sent  in  18S0.  This  cargo  consisted  of  only  360 
bunches.  Last  year  1,133,717  bunches  were  exported,  with  a  value 
of  8680,223.+ 

Sugar.  The  sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly  in  several  localities  of 
the  Republic.  There  are  16, .165  acres  cultivated,  the  annual  product  of 
which  amounts  to  17,800,000  pounds  of  fine  and  ordinary  sugar. 

•  OcHumeiiios  inetlitns  de  los  Archivos  Nacionales. 

t  .Aiiuario  Estadistico  de  Costa  Kica.  1S93. 

t  Ibid. 
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Alcohol.  Rum,  cordials,  and  liquors, bitters,  etc.,  from  the  National 
Liquor  Factory,  have  obtained  high  awards  in  various  expositions. 
With  fine  buildings  and  complete  machinery  this  factory  furnished 
last  year  to  the  Goveniment,  the  liquor  being  monopolized,  a  product 
of  51,644,045.60.*  The  capacity  of  the  factory  would  be  sufficient 
to  supply  all  Central  America,  but  liquors  are  not  exported,  and  the 
production  therefore  is  limited  to  local  consumption. 

Cocoa  is  cultivated  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  in 
the  valley  of  San  Carlos.  It  is  of  excellent  quality.  In  1737,  when 
Costa  Rica  had  only  a  population  of  24,000  inhabitants,  there  were 
’73,i38cocoa  trees  at  Matina.t  This  cultivation  decreased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increase  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  coffee  industry. 

Tobacco.  In  Costa  Rica  tobacco  isgenerally  strong  and  very  aromatic. 
It  was  formerly  cultivated  extensively,  and  con.stituted  an  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  commerce.  The  amount  e.xported  in  1771,  was  302,- 
16 1  pounds.!  Subsequently  the  cultivation  declined,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  more  remunerative  character  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  The 
tobacco  industry  in  Co.sta  Rica  is  monopolized  by  the  Government, 
as  is  the  case  in  Spain  and  .some  other  countries,  and  the  crop  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  country  must  be  disposed  of  to  the  agents  of 
the  Government  However,  anyone  may  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  in 
certain  localities,  on  condition  that  the  crop  be  either  sold  to  the 
Government  or  exported. 

This  industry  furni.shes  to  the  Government  an  annual  revenue  of 
5600,000,  if  not  more. 

W<K)US.  Mahogany.  ce<>ar,  rosewood,  lignum  vitm,  granadillo,  and 
many  other  i)recious  woods  suitable  for  cabinctmaking  and  building 
purposes,  are  abundant  in  the  Costa  Rican  forests;  but  up  to  the  pre  - 
eut  time,  little  attention  has  been  given,  and  only  in  the  localities 
near  the  sea,  to  this  great  element  of  prosj)erity.^  The  India  rubber, 
the  sarsa'i  arilla,  the  myroxyltun  [dant,  which  yields  the  bal.sam  of 
Peru  and  Tolii,  and  many  other  medicinal,  resinous,  coloring  and  dye- 

•  Mcuioriu  <!c  Hai  iciula.  i.Sy2. 

+  \  iaje  iici  ^aberiiador  Carrandi  Mciian  al  \  alle  dc  Matina,  1737,  Costa  Kica.  Impretita  Nacioiial 

1SS8. 

X  Documcntos  in^ditos  de  los  Archivos  Xacionales. 

§  See  Cnilcd  States  Consular  Reports,  vol.  x\i,  No.  53,  122. 
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ing  plants,  are  also  ahuiidant,  as  was  fully  demonstrated  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Coloring,  dyeing  and  ornamental  woods  are  exported.  The  amount 
of  this  trade  in  the  year  1S92,  was  ^205,507.* 

LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  of  late  in  the  breeds 
of  cattle  and  horses,  yet  that  high  grade  which  could  be  easily 
attained  in  a  country  po.sse.ssing  so  many  natural  advantages  has  not 
yet  been  reached.  Costa  Rica,  with  immense  pasture  lands  so  splen¬ 
didly  adapted  for  cattle  that  they  might  be  raised  for  exportation,  is 
obliged  to  import  fresh  meat  for  daily  con.sumption. 

The  principal  breeds  being  introduced  to  improve  the  native  cattle 
are  Durham,  Jersey,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  cattle,  of  the  Schuytz  breed. 
The  breeding  of  horses  is  progressing  slowly,  and  sheep  are  ver\' 
scarce,  and  not  thoroughbred.  The  statistical  report  for  1892!  gives 
the  total  number  of  these  animals  as  follows:  Horned  cattle,  345.665  ; 
horses,  77,043;  .sheep,  2,775,  with  a  value  of  85,827,609. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  MINES. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth,  it  is  .stated  that  the  production  of 
gold  from  the  mines  of  Monte  del  Aguacate  (Aguacate  Mountains) 
up  to  date  was  87.000,000. 

The  scarcity  of  laborers  and  the  absence  of  capital,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  intelligent  management,  were  formerly  the  greatest  barriers 
to  the  progress  of  this  industry;  but  there  is  now  a  more  favorable 
and  different  state  of  things  brought  aVjout  by  means  of  new  and 
powerful  machinery,  which  permits  of  a  more  thorough  exploitation 
of  the  metal,  under  the  able  oirection  of  several  foreign  companies. 

besides  gold,  are:  Iron  in  abundance,  silver,  copper,  argentiferos 
lead,  quicksilver,  etc.  Almost  everywhere  through  the  country  mineral 
and  thermal  waters  are  found. 

There  are  no  charges  or  contributions  upon  the  mining  enterprises, 
nor  duties  impo.sed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  same  ; 
they  are.  on  the  contrary,  allowed  to  import,  free  of  duty,  all  ma- 
chinerjq  apparatus,  and  implements  employed  in  the  extraction  of 

*  Atluario  Estadistico,  above  cited. 

t  Above  cited. 
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the  metals.*  and  public  lands  are  given  n])on  which  to  erect  the  build¬ 
ings  ;  also  the  free  use  of  water,  etc.,  necessary  for  the  exploitation 
of  the  mines. t 

MANUFACTORIES. 

The  National  Liquor  Distillery,  already  mentioned,  is  the  most 
im])ortant  industrial  e.stablishment  in  the  Republic. 

The  San  Jose  I'oundry  and  the  National  Workshops  are  valuable 
institutions,  and  have  contributed  vastly  to  the  i)rogress  of  mechan¬ 
ical  arts.  All  kinds  of  foundry,  iron,  and  cabinet  work  can  be  per¬ 
formed  :  machines  and  farming  tools  and  other  implements  are  made. 

The  flour  mill  in  San  Jo.sc  is  an  excellent  luiropean  miU.  which 
produces  good  results,  but  not  suflicient  in  (piantity  for  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

The  five  breweries  i)roduce  a  good  article  of  beer,  which  is  vastly 
consumed  ;  nevertheless,  beer  is  also  imjmrted,  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  Si 00.000  a  year. 

Artificial  ice  is  manufactured  and  used  a  great  deal,  and  the  price, 
delivered  to  order,  is  S2  for  100  poun  s. 

The  silk  and  cotton  factories  produce  fine  articles,  like  shawls, 
scarfs,  wrajis,  manufactured  in  the  favorite  colors  of  the  jieople  of  the 
country. 

WORKSHOPS. 

Tailoring,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  beltmaking,  cabinetmaking, 
etc.,  are  verj-  advanced.  Masons  and  stonecutters  are,  as  a  rule, 
skillful  at  their  work.  The  silversmith’s  trade  and  the  jeweler’s  and 
watch  repairing  have  reached  great  perfection,  luigravers  are  not 
numerous,  but  there  are  some  whose  work  is  very  fine. 


Industries  are  divided  as  follows: 

Armories .  7 

Bakeries . 44 

Barber  shops .  54 

Beltmaking  shops .  29 

Bookbinding  .shops .  4 

Breweries .  5 

Brick  and  tile  factories .  no 

Carpentering  and  cabiiietmaking  shops . . .  155 


•  .\rancel  de  Aduanas,  1SS9. 
+  ColeL-ci6n  de  I.eyes,  1887. 
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Cartridge  (Remington’s  system)  factory .  i 

Confectioneries .  7 

Cotton  and  silk  factories .  2 

Curing  coffee  machineries .  259 

Dressmaking  shops .  5 

Drug  stores .  58 

Dyeing  establishments .  14 

I’lour  mill,  h'uropeau  system .  i 

Foundries . 3 

Ice  factories . 4 

Limekilns . 35 

Liriuor  factory .  1 

Mining  machinery .  3 

riiotographers  and  art  galleries .  3 

I’rinting  offices .  10 

Saw  and  planing  mills .  75 

Sculpturing  shops  (one  for  marble) .  4 

Shoemaking  shops .  105 

Silversmith  shops .  22 

Other  smith  shops .  70 

Soap  and  candle  factories .  12 

Starch  mills .  j 

Sugar  cane  mills . 671 

Sugar  refineries . .  6 

Tanneries .  39 

Tailoring  shops . 90 

Watch-repairing  .shops .  '♦14 


It  may  be  noted  that,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  activity,  there 
is  not  enough  production  to  supply  the  consumption  of  any  article  pro¬ 
duced.  The  scarcity  of  labor  demands  that  thousands  of  hands  be 
brought  into  the  country  who  would  find  lucrative  employment. 

The  salary  of  a  good  workman,  from  the  day  laborer  to  the  .skillful 
artisan  or  mechanic,  varies  from  Si  to  S5  per  day  of  ten  working 
hours,  wages  which,  in  proportion  to  his  expenses,  enable  him  to 
save,  as  the  cost  of  living  is  comparatively  cheap. 

COMMERCE. 

The  principal  importations  are  silk,  wool,  linen,  and  cotton;  ma¬ 
chinery,  implements,  and  tools  for  agriculture  and  various  arts;  fur¬ 
niture,  glassware,  tinware,  hardware,  and  haberda.shery;  articles  of 
ornament  and  luxury;  silk,  mercery,  and  perfumery;  beer,  wines,  and 


•Amiario  E>ta(listico. 
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licjiiors  of  all  kinds:  soap,  coffee  sacks,  flour,  sugar,  shoes,  saddles, 
harnesses,  etc. 

All  goods  for  Costa  Rica  should  come  accompanied  by  correspond¬ 
ing  consular  invoice. 

The  custom  duties  are  calculated  on  gross  weight,  which,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  amount  to  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  imports,  and  are  paid 
half  down  and  half  within  three  months’  time.* 


Couiincrcial  movonenf  for  />as(  four 

1SSS-S9  Import.s . 

lixuorts _ _  _ _  _ 

years, 

55.201,922 

510,915  7i  4 

1SS9-90  Imports  . 

Kx  ports . 

...  56, .306,40.8 
..  6,965,371 

i,Syi,-9i  Imports . 

Ivxports . 

..  56,615,410 
..  10,063,765 

516,679.175 

518,015,6,36 

iSyi-92  Imports . 

Exports . 

••  56,351,029 
...  9.664,607 

Sfafeiiii’iif  of  /asi  year's  eottuneree  by 

nations. 

1 

Nations. 

Imports. 

lix  ports. 

Total. 

Ktij>lau<l  . 

United  States  of  America . 

51,9.^3.494 

2,419.243 

1,697,490 
.S68,o35 
j  603.501 

23S.076 

194.975 

157.62S 

*.3.3.015 

51  572 

55,091,616 

3,983,941 

422.7.S9 

50,953 

89,619 
966 
24, *97 

57,077,1 10 

6,403,1.84 

2,120,279 

918,988 

605..501 

327.695 

*95.94* 

181,82s 

Cuba  atul  Spain . 

Other  Central  .American  States . 

*33.015 

52.098 

526 

t 

S.351,029 

9,664,607 

18,015,6.36 

The  principal  ports  of  Costa  Rica,  are  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific  At  Rimbn  the  ves.sels  touch  at  the  pier 
and  the  freight  is  loaded  directly  from  cars  to  steamer,  or  vice  vcrsii. 


•  Taritf  of  Costa  Kica  in  Rulli-tiiis  No.  n.  Septcnilier,  isqi.  atul  No.  31.  January,  is., 2.  of  tlie  Hurcau 
ot  .\ineriian  Keiinblics,  Wasliinuton.  I).  C. 
f  .\nnario  Kstailistiio.  vol.  vi.  vii,  \iii,  ix. 
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Hospitals  and  cpiaraiitine  buildings  are  in  both  ports,  Puntarenas 
and  Limon. 

As  one  illustration,  the  following  statement  is  quoted  from  the  very 
important  work  by  Juan  Jose  Castro,  entitled  “Treatise  on  the  South 
American  Railways,’’  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry 
of  Promotion  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  and  sent  to  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  1X93.  It  shows  the  value 
which  each  inhabitant  contributes  to  the  formation  of  foreign  com- 


merce  in  the  .shape  of 

imports  and  exports 

from  the 

following 

countries : 

Slali'.s. 

Populattuu 

iS9i. 

Imports. 

lix  ports. 

Commerce 
per  inhab¬ 
itant. 

frumtav . 

750.65.S 

529.4.53.572 

$26,649,805 

574  87 

Co.sia  Rica . 

262,400 

8,351,029 

9,664,607 

6.8  66 

.Xrccntitic  Republic . 1 

4..t26.i55 

1 19.602,856 

98,685.256 

50  45 

iKtiititiiuu  of  Canada  .  . 

4,829.411 

1 13.345,000 

8.8,801,000 

41  65 

Chile . 

3.  200,000 

61,982,729 

62,441,330 

38  89 

riiiicd  States . — 

64,500,000 

844,916,000 

872,270,000 

26  52 

Nicaraijua . 

298,968 

2,7>So,<X)0 

^.SOO.OCK) 

21  00 

Rra2.ii . 

:  14,568,120 

119.745.l6t> 

143,021,000 

18  50 

Ivcuador . 

1,132,000 

10,861,553 
■  2,962,666 

8,822,160 

2..574.3.33 

15  '5 
1582 

Neiicxuela  . 

2.323.527 

14.722,882 

20,183,467 

14  qo 

Salvador . 

777.«95 

2,40I,0(K) 

7.579.000 

12  .82 

Mexico . 

11,8,85.607 

44,000,000 

75.467.71s 

10  05 

Columbia . 

4,000,000 

13,241,438 

19.829,751 

827 

Peru . 

3,980.000 

14.172.712 

12.3.54..536 

666 

Kolivia . 

2.442,841 

3.569,280 

7,650,240 

4  59 

Taking  the  commercial  power  of  Costa  Rica,  according  to  the 
foregoing  statement,  as  S68.66  per  inhabitant,  it  is  obv'ious  that  she 
needs  only  1,500,000  inhabitants  to  reach  a  commercial  status  of 
more  than  S  100,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  commerce  of  Costa  Rica  would  be  as  follows: 

With  a  population  equal  in  number  to  that  of  Salvador,  $53,410,270; 
with  a  population  equal  in  number  to  that  of  Guatemala,  *$103,698.- 
983,  which  countries  exist  under  similar  conditions,  being,  as  Costa 
Rica  is,  a  part  of  Central  America.  It  is  not  nece.ssar3',  then,  to  say 

•  I'upiilatioii  of  Guatemala,  1892,  1.510.326  iiiliabitants.  Impurtb  iiitlic  same  year,  l7,S)6.73o.9i. 
Exports.  214. 175, 392- 55.  Total,  J2i, 982. 123.45. 
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one  word  further  as  to  tlie  industry  of  the  Costa  Rican  people  or  the 
wealth  of  the  Costa  Rican  soil.  Figures  speak  for  themselves. 

BANKING  HOUSES. 

The  Banco  Anglo-Costaricen.se,  established  in  1863;  capital  paid 
up,  SI, 500, 030.  The  Banco  de  Costa  Rica,  formerly  the  Banco  de  la 
Union,  established  in  1877;  registered  capital,  82,0000,000;  capital 
paid  up,  ^1,155,000.  The  first  bank  of  Central  America  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Costa  Rica  by  Don  Crisanto  Medina,  in  1857. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SOCIETIES. 

Other  associations  are  the  following:  The  Agency  Company, 
which  engages  in  all  operations  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
capital  8200,000;  San  Jose  Market,  capital  8215,000:  Cartago  Market, 
capital  8100,000:  Heredia  Market,  capital  8100,000:  The  Monte  de 
.\guacate  Mining  Company,  capital  8500,000;  La  Trinidad  Mining 
Companj',  capital  8250,000:  The  Bella  Vista  Thermal  Bath  Company, 
of  Cartago,  c\pital  8 1 00,000:  The  Costa  Rica  House  Construction 
Company,  capital  8250,000:  The  Flectric  Light  Company,  etc. 

The  Atlantic  Railroad  Company,  the  Costa  Rica  Northern  Railroad 
Company,  the  Costa  Rica  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Costa 
Rica  Pacific  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  are  foreign  companies 
incorporated  in  London. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


The  moneys  coined  in  Costa  Rica  up  to  date  amounted  to: 


(Void . 

Silver . . 

Silver  from  Colombia  recoined. 
Copper . 


>2,352,000 

1,252,349 

382,765 

1,682 


Total  .  *3,9.88,796 

Their  denominational  value,  arranged  b\'  the  decimal  sy.stem,  is  as 
follows:  Gold,  810,  85,  82,  81;  silver,  50-cent  piece,  25  cents,  10 
cents,  5  cents  :copper,  1  cent.  Besides,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of 
.soles  from  Peru  and  pesos  from  Chile,  circulating  in  the  country. 

The  paper  money  of  the  country  circulates  in  bills  to  the  value  of 
8100,  850,  825,  810,  85,  82,  81.  The  bank  notes  are  of  the  same 
values. 


*  Meniorik  de  Ilacieiiila.  iSSi,  iSyo.  iNyi;  La  •'■ac  eta.  I  )iario  Ofirial,  No.  55,  Kebruary  ii.  1S94. 
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The  decimal  system  for  moneys  was  adopted  in  i<S63,  and  the 
Trench  metric  system  was  adopted  for  weights  and  measures  in  1884. 

WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

The  exceptional  conditions  of  Costa  Rica  appear  still  more  inter¬ 
esting  when  the  situation  she  occupies  is  considered  in  relation  to  the 
points  destined  by  nature  for  the  uniting  of  the  two  great  oceans. 
On  the  north  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  mark  ere  long  her  northeni 
boundaries;  on  the  south  the  Panama  route.  A  simple  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  the  facilities  her  territory  affords  for  other  interoceanic 
roads. 

At  present  an  important  mixed  road  crosses  the  central  and  well- 
■setlled  part  of  the  Republic  from  the  port  of  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic 
side,  to  the  Pacific  port  of  Puntareuas,  uniting  the  principal  centers 
of  population.  The  most  important  part  of  this  road  being 

THE  ATLANTIC  RAILROAD. 

With  branches  to  Carrillo,  Boca  de  Matina,  Valverde,  Swamp, 
etc.  The  tnmk  line  of  the  Atlantic  Railroad  ends  at  present  in  Ala- 
juela,  touching  at  Cartago,  San  Jose,  Heredia,  and  many  other 
smaller  towns.  P'rom  Alajuela  to  Ksparza  a  wagon  road  about  thirty 
miles  long  across  the  ‘‘Monte  del  Aguacate,”  connects  that  line  with 

THE  PACIFIC  RAILROAD, 

This  railroad  from  Hsparza  to  Puntarenaswill  be  connected  with  that 
from  Limon  to  Alajuela,  rnd  to  that  end  a  concession  was  granted  to 
an  English  company,  and  thus  the  interoceanic  railway  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

THE  NORTHERN  RAILROAD. 

Another  railway  to  connect  the  Atlantic  line  with  a  point  on  the 
River  San  Juan  and  Nicaragua  Lake  is  to  be  constructed  and  will  per¬ 
mit  the  great  improvement  of  an  enormous  amount  of  very  fertile  land, 
and  will  connect  the  country  with  the  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

CANALS. 

That  which  renders  the  situation  of  Costa  Rica  exceedingly  favor¬ 
able,  and  which  will  certainly  one  day  permit  her  to  consider  her- 
.self  as  privileged  among  nations,  says  Paul  Biolley,*  is  that  she 


■fosta  Kica  anil  Her  l-ulure."  cited. 
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occupies  exactly  the  territory  comprised  between  tlie  two  jjreat 
interoceanic  canals,  which  are  most  likely  to  be  opened  eventu 
ally,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Although  the  Republic  does 
not  touch  directly  on  the  Panama  Canal,  its  commerce  will  naturally 
gain  by  the  conclusion  of  this  vast  enterprise.  A  contract  was  en 
tered  into  July,  iSSS,  between  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  and  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Comjiany  which  .sets  forth  the  rights  of  the  Republic 
to  i)art  of  the  waters  and  territory  which  the  projected  canal  by  the 
River  San  Juan  and  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  would  utilize,  and  makes 
clear  the  concessions  which  the  (iovernment  would  grant  the  com- 
l)any  upon  the  e.xecution  of  the  work,  this  being  declared  of  jniblic 
benefit. 

WAGON  ROADS. 

All  the  cities,  towns  or  villages  are  connected  by  wagon  roads, 
more  or  less  well  built  and  maintained.  The  ctmimunication  with 
the  Province  of  Gminacaste  is  also  effected  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya 
by  little  steamers,  as  well  as  that  with  the  extreme  south  coa.st  in 
both  oceans,  to  Golfo,  Dulce,  on  the  Pacific,  and  Talanianca.  on  the 
Atlantic. 

MAILS. 

The  domestic  mail  service  is  well  organized.  Correspondence  for 
foreign  countries  is  dispatched  by  the  steamers  touching  at  Linu'n 
and  Puntarenas.  as  follows: 

.Atlantic  Side — To  Kurope,  via  Hamburg,  twice  a  month,  I2tb  and  29th. 

To  Kurope,  by  Hritish  Royal  Mail,  once  a  month,  the  9th. 

To  Europe,  via  Marsclla,  once  a  month,  the  12th. 

To  Europe  and  the  t'nited  States,  via  New  York,  I'ridays. 

To  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  via  New  Orleans,  Mondays. 
Pacific  Side — To  West  Indies  and  South  .America,  via  Puntarenas  and  Panam:t, 
three  times  a  month. 

To  other  States  of  Central  America,  three  times  a  month. 

To  Nicaragua,  via  Liberia,  every  Thursday. 

TELEGRAPH. 

Co.sta  Rica  was  the  first  Central  American  State  to  have  telegraph 
communication.  It  has  been  extended  in  every  direction  between 
all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Communication  throughout  Cen¬ 
tral  America  is  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  within  the  country. 
The  price  for  ten  words  is  20  cents,  and  for  every  five  or  le.ss  addi¬ 
tional,  5  cents.  The  nearest  office  of  the  cable  company — 
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CABLE  COMPANY 

Is  at  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua,  not  far  from  the  frontier,  and,  of 
course,  connected  with  the  Costa  Rican  telegraphs.  Concession  was 
granted  to  one  Imropean  company  to  connect  Costa  Rica  with  the 
cable  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  means  of  an  office  to  be  established  at 
Limon,  and  besides,  the  Government  opened  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  office  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
Cable,  at  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  within  Costa  Rican  territory. 

TELEPHONE  SERVICE 

Was  introduced  in  i8S6,  and  is  now  operated  not  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  cities,  but  between  city  and  city,  all  over  the  country. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


The  proj)erty  owners  are  so  numerous  and  the  Costa  Ricans’  habits 
of  order  .so  marked,  it  being  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  that 
the  necessity  of  a  mortgage  law  was  apparent  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  .securing  the  rights  of  all. 

The  regi.stry  of  property  and  mortgages  was  opened  in  1867.  The 
values  recorded  since,  to  the  .^ist  of  March,  1S92,  are  as  follows: 


Real  estate  registered.  70.638  farms:  value.  846,968.170.  Mortgages 
registered  amounting  to  89,675,303.* 

Sales  of  properties  or  value  of  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  mortgages,  and  can- 
eettation  of  mortgages  matte  during  the  year  iSge,  are  as  fottozvs  ; 

Province.s. 

Value  of 
transfers. 

Mortgage. 

Cancel¬ 

lation. 

Sail  Jose . 

llereUia .  . . 

.Alajuela . 

Can ago . 

81,885,162  57 
1,180,532  42 
1.027,155  59 
731.156  66 
43,320  8fi 
258,612  78 
i  65,541  50 

81,371,877  00 
i.ti.387  31 
222,591  16 
384,053  24 
90,910  62 
475.734  94 
12,462  84 

#756,454  57 
98,605  4 1 
132,604  54 
286,565  27 

i45,otK)  fK) 

93,862  61 
41,214  00 

Liiiioti . 

Piiiuarenas . 

Total . 

j  5.191,482  32 

1  2,689,017  11 

1  1, 554.. 306  40 
♦ 

The  Ley  Ilipotecaria  of  Costa  Rica,  which  is  considered  perfect  in 
its  class,  allows  the  mobilization,  as  may  be  said,  of  the  real  e.state 


•  Meinorias  ilc  (iobernaciun,  years  iSS4  to  iSijj. 

*  Ibid,  1S02. 
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to  all  imaginable  extent.  The  owner  of  a  piece  of  land,  duly  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  office  for  such  purposes  established,  can  have  the 
value  of  his  property  divided  there  into  shares,  and  each  share 
represented  by  a  ccdula,  or  bond,  and  arrangements  are  made  so  as  to 
allow  at  any  time,  and  with  perfect  safety  for  the  bank  or  the  money 
lender,  funds  to  be  raised  on  these  “'cedulas,”  and  the  latter  to  be 
used  as  collateral  securities  of  the  best  character.* 

GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

The  Government  itself  does  not  offer  any  special  inducements  to 
immigrants,  but  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  can  profit  by  very  lib¬ 
eral  laws  in  regard  to  the  acijuisition  of  lands,  whether  mineral,  tim¬ 
ber  or  agricultural. 

To  accjuire  the  public  land  when  not  in  der  conce.ssion,  there  are 
two  sy.stems,  one  by  pre-emption  and  the  other  by  bidding  at  public 
sales. 

By  the  first  anybody  can  take  possession  of  fifty  hectares  (123 
acres)  of  Government  land,  and  by  fencing  it  and  giving  notice  of  the 
fact  to  the  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  of 
his  intention  to  cultivate  it.  no  one  can  disturb  him  in  his  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  the  same  for  two  years,  during  which  he  is  obliged 
to  cultivate  his  homestead.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  place  can 
be  taken  by  some  other  person,  who  would  have  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  whatever  imiirovements  he  may  have  made,  but  if  he  complies 
with  the  reijuirements  of  the  law,  he  becomes  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Whenever  fifty  hectares  are  thus  fenced  in  and  cultivated  by  the  same 
person,  he  can  go  to  work  on  fifty  other  hectares,  and  .so  on,  .subject 
to  the  same  conditions. 

By  the  bidding  at  public  sales,  a  person  can  ask  of  the  Land  Office 
the  sale  at  auction  of  any  Government  land  to  an  extent  not  exceed¬ 
ing  500  hectares  ( 1,235  acres)  for  each  adult,  the  person  asking  for  the 
sale  has  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  land  for  himself  at  the  price 
brought  at  auction. 

The  lowest  price  that  can  be  bid  per  hectare  is  S5  for  level  pasture 
land;  S4  for  timVier  or  wooded  land,  from  which  natural  products 
(rubber,  vanilla,  dye  woods,  etc.)  can  easily  be  obtained;  ;?3  for  the 


*  Ley  liipotecaria,  i''65.  Co(lij;o  Civil.  1SS7. 
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same  kiiid  ot  land  without  the  last  mentioned  of  advantages;  and  sj 
for  mostly  uneven,  marshy,  stony  or  barren  land. 

Lands  separated  from  a  town  of  over  3,000  inhabitants,  or  from  a 
railroad  more  than  fifteen  miles,  are  valued  at  one  half  the  price- 
given;  if  di.stant  more  than  thirty  miles,  at  one-fourth,  and  if  at  sixty 
miles,  at  one  eighth. 

The  i)urchasers  of  public  lands  have  the  option  of  paying  cash,  or 
within  ten  years,  at  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
value  of  the  purchase,  with  the  interest  payable  at  the  end  of  every 
year. 

Whenever  the  purchaser  can  e.stablish  by  sufficient  evidence  that 
he  has  made  improvements  worth  twice  as  much  as  the  interest 
on  the  land  purchased,  he  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  ot 
said  intere.st  due;  and  if  the  improvements  amount  to  double  the 
price  of  the  land,  he  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 
price  or  priucipal.  The  purchaser  has  to  pay  all  expenses  to  the 
Land  Office  and  for  the  .surveying  of  the  land.* 

Any  person  taking  possession  of  public  lands  and  thereupon 
applying  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  India  rubber  and  cocao,  will 
receive  another  portion  of  land  equivalent  to  double  the  amount 
already  cultivated.  And  tho.se  planting  the  same  products  on  property 
of  their  own,  will  receive  in  jtublic  lands  an  amount  trebling  that 
already  cultivated. 

Premiums  ranging  from  $2,000  to  55,500  are  awarded,  by  a  jury 
of  cjualification,  to  those  who  cultivate  ten  manzanas  (about  21  acres)! 
at  least,  with  India  rubber,  or  five  with  cocao,  considering  in  the  first 
place  the  best  method  of  cu.ture  employed. + 

One  can  buy  from  private  owners  sections  already  cleared  from 
523.50  per  acre  upward.  On  the  cejitral  plateau  uncultivated  land  is 
worth  at  lea  t  $90  to  595,  and  that  planted  with  coffee  brings,  in 
some  places,  as  high  as  5700  to  5 1,000  per  acre. 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Costa  Kica  is  a  Democratic  Republic. 

The  Government  is  administered  by  three  distinct  powers,  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive  and  judiciary. 

;o  Fiscal,  1SS5. 

10,000  stjuare  varas;  i  acre  4.S40  s  jtiare  varas. 

I,eves.  iSSi. 
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The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  one  House,  whose  members 
are  elected  for  four  years.  This  body  is  called  Con.stitutional 
Congress. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  a  second  consecu¬ 
tive  term. 

The  juaiciary  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice, 
and  tribunals  under  it  established  by  law.* 

ARMS  AND  COLORS. 

The  coat  of  arms  is  composed  of  three  volcanoes  joined  and  placed 
between  two  seas,  with  a  ship  on  each  side,  on  the  left,  a  rising  sun 
on  the  top,  five  stars,  and  three  flags  on  each  side  of  the  shield;  and 
at  the  bottom  a  horn  of  plenty.  On  the  upper  part  is  a  scroll,  upon 
which  is  inscribed  ‘’America  Central,”  and  below  ‘‘Repiiblica  de 
Co.sta  Rica.” 

The  flag  consists  of  five  horizontal  bars,  the  outer  ones  blue,  the 
next  white,  and  the  central  red  and  of  double  width. 

RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES. 

The  rights  of  faiths,  home  aud  property  are  strictly  observed,  and 
have  never  been  infringed  upon  in  Costa  Rica,  nor  have  retroactive 
laws  been  framed. 

The  sacredness  of  correspondence,  the  right  to  meet  in  bodies  and 
to  petition,  the  right  of  /ia/>eas  corpus,  the  liberty  of  the  press — all  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

Foreigners  enjoy  ever\'  civil  right  without  being  admitted  to  citi¬ 
zenship  or  being  compelled  to  contribute  heavy  sums.  Admission  to 
citizenship  may  be  applied  for  at  any  time  and  will  be  granted,  as  in 
most  civilized  countries,  after  one  year’s  residence.  Settlers  are  not 
obliged  to  become  naturalized  citizens  nor  to  jiay  forced  contribu¬ 
tions.  They  can  carry  on  busine.ss  and  manufacture.  pos.se.ss  real 
estate,  buy  and  sell,  navigate  the  riverb  and  coasts,  and,  .subject  to 
the  laws,  may  exerci.se  freely  their  religious  creeds,  marry,  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  property  by  will.t 


•  Cotistitiu  ion  Tolilica,  1S71. 
\  Ibid. 
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PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Republic  is  divided,  as  already  said,  into  five  Provinces  and 
two  Comarcas,  Territories.  The  Provinces  are  San  Jose,  Alajuela 
L'artago,  Heredia.  Guanacaste,  and  the  Territories  are  Puntarenas 
and  Limon.  Both  the  former  and  the  latter  are  divided  into  cantons, 
and  the  cantons  subdivided  into  districts. 

The  Territories  are  represented  in  Congress  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Provinces. 

l^ach  canton  has  a  municipality  popularly  elected,  and  a  politi 
cal  chief  named  by  the  President. 

In  each  of  the  Provinces  and  Territories  there  is  a  Governor  and  a 
military  comandant,  al.so  named  by  the  President,  and  a  judge  of  first 
instance  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  City  of  San  Jose  is  the  Capital  of  the  Republic. 

NATIONAL  REVENUES. 

The  pre.sent  revenue  is  derived  from  custom  house  duties,  revenue 
stamps  and  stamped  paper,  liquor  and  tobacco  monopolies,  sale  of 
public  lands,  tax  for  registering  property,  and  on  slaughtering  of  live 
.stock,  etc.  As  it  can  be  seen,  there  are  no  direct  contributions. 

The  budget  of  the  Republic  has  followed  the  progress  of  commerce, 
as  shown  by  this  table  : 


State  of  the  Xatioual  Treasury. 


Years. 

Kcctipls. 

Outlay. 

I«24 . 

.  >14.75* 

>14.243 

67.992 

3.I5NS23 
4.9.^^ 540 
5,091,286 

lSS9-’90 . 

.  4-975.^5 

• 

♦ 

The  municipal  taxes  are  not  high.  The  owners  of  real  estate  are 
obliged  to  pay  only  the  taxes  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
municipal  police,  street  liiihting,  and  the  supply  of  water  in  the 
iiou.ses. 


•  Meinoria  <le  Hai'ien<la,  i8J4-’y2. 
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NATIONAL  DEBT. 


I'oreign  debt,  converted  at  5  per  cent  ( 000, 000),  .^10,000.0  o 
domestic  debt,  1892,  82,811,102.* 

The  Costa  Rican  consolidation  paper  rose  in  London,  June,  18^9. 
to  96 and  for  some  time  bonds  of  series  A  were  quoted  at  94  to 
95,  and  tho.se  of  series  15  at  <j2}j  to  93  ‘2.t 

The  interest  has  been  promptly  paid  ever  since,  as  it  was  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  but  owing  to  the  general  depression  of  business  that 
prevails  throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver, 
the  prices  of  the  Costa  Rican  bonds  are  lower  at  i^resent. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


Elementary  instruction  of  both  sexes  is  obligatory,  free,  and  pro 
vided  for  by  the  Government.  Every  Costa  Rican,  or  foreigner,  ix 
free  to  give  or  receive  instruction  in  institutions  not  maintained  at 
public  expense. J 

The  amount  aj»propriated  for  public  instruction  during  the  last  five 
years  was  as  follows: 


1587- ’S8, 

1588- ’.S9 
i889-'9j> 

iS90-'9i , 

i891-’92. 


5186,700 
2S1 ,000 

315..’.^ 

5.^.S'.38o 
§  54'5,<xjo 


The  number  of  primarv,  secondary  and  professional  schools  sup- 
])orted  by  the  Government  is  over , too.  with  an  attendance  of  about 
20,000  pupils.  In  addition  there  are  several  private  .schools. 

The  primary  and  secondarj*  .schools  are  organized  in  Costa  Rica  on 
a  system  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  was  18017,  the  same 
being  8  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  the  attendance  being  an 
average  of  74.60  per  cent  of  the  enrolled  jiupils.ll 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
the  year  i89o-’9i*'  contains  a  statement  about  schools  below  uni- 
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*  Meinoria  <le  llat'iciKla.  1S92. 

f  Slock  Kxcliatige  Prices.  Straker  Bro.--.  &  Co..  I.oinloii.  1'..  C..  issy-iS92. 
}  Const.  Pol.,  above  ciletl. 

S  Memoria  de  Instruccidn  Piiblica.  i8.8S-'y2. 

Ibid. 

•  W  ashington,  1S94,  page  370. 
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versities  in  the  civilized  world,  from  which  the  following  data  are 
quoted: 


Countries. 


Uruguay  . 

Costa  Rica  . . 

•Argentine  Republic 

Ecuador . 

Nicaragua . 

Paraguay  . 

Chile . 

Venezuela  . 

Guatemala . 

Mexico . 

Salvador . 

Peru  . 

Colombia . 

Brazil  . 

Bolivia . 


opulation. 

Total 
number 
of  youths 
in  school. 

676,955 

70, 240 

243.205 

18,017 

4,086,492 

268,884 

1,271,^1 

74.373 

282,845 

14.901 

392.645 

15.709 

2,817.552 

126,370 

2.323.520 

1  106,718 

1,460,017 

56.057 

ii..}95.7i2 

433.789 

777.895 

28,536 

2,621,844 

1  75.522 

3,878,600 

95.121 

14.002,355 

290,990 

2,300,000 

!  26.400 

Per 

cent. 


10.4 

8.0 

6-5 

6.0 

5-3 

4-7 

4-5 

4-5 

4.0 

3-8 

3-6 

3-0 

24 

2.0 

i.i 


Taking  the  ratio  to  population,  according  to  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ment, as  8  percent,  it  will  show  that  with  a  population  equal  in  number  to 
thatof  Salvador,  the  children  enrolled  in  schools  in  Costa  Rica  would 
he  over  (>3,000;  or  with  a  population  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
Guatemala,  nearly  1 17,000  children. 

The  Government  pays  for  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  certain 
number  of  students  educated  abroad,  as  an  encouragement  for  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  their  studies  and  to  provide  for  profes- 
.sors  special!}'  in  those  branches  of  science  and  art  not  developed  in 
the  country. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES. 

San  Jose,  capital  of  the  Republic,  lies  at  9°  56'  north  latitude  and 
84°  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  at  an  altitude  of  3,868  feet  above 
sea  lev'el.  Cartago,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Volcano  Irazii  and  at 
4,930  feet,  is  one  of  the  best  located  towns  in  Central  America.  Ala- 
juela  and  Heredia,  the  fonner  at  an  elevation  of  3,001  feet,  and  the 
latter  3,786  feet,  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Barba.  The 
houses  are  of  one,  two  and  three  stories  high,  and  present  a  pleasing 
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appearance.  They  contain  every  modern  convenience.  The  streets 
are  paved  with  stone,  e.xcept  in  San  Jose,  where  the  system  of  Mc- 
Adam  was  adopted.  The  water  works  .supply  is  modern.  The  houses 
are  provided  with  iron  pipes,  and  fountains  are  in  the  squares.  San 
Jose  and  Cartago  are  supplied  with  electric  light,  and  a  concession 
was  made  to  establi.sh  the  .same  system  in  Alajuela  and  Heredia. 
The  organization  of  the  police  has  been  given  e.special  attention  by 
the  Government,  is  very  satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  principal 
cities.  Personal  safety  is,  besides,  absolute  in  any  part  of  the  coun 
try.  One  can,  without  the  slightest  danger,  traverse  alone  and  un¬ 
armed  the  most  remote  and  isolated  sections  of  the  Republic.  There 
are  different  charitable  institutions,  such  as  hospitals,  orphan  asylums 
for  girls  and  boys,  insane  asylum,  etc.,  all  being  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  corporations  or  unions  constantly  laboring  to  improve  them. 
The  cemeteries  are  aLso  under  the  supervision  of  charitable  associa¬ 
tions.  They  are  beautifully  kept,  and  contain  handsome  tombs  and 
vaults.  Besides  a  museum  there  are  several  parks,  public  libraries, 
scientific  societies  of  law  and  medicine,  and  also  literary  and  musical 
associations.  The  hotel  rates  are  from  $i  to  per  day,  and  offer 
the  comforts  of  modern  improvements.  Artificial  ice  is  much  used. 

HOW  COSTA  RICA  MAY  BE  REACHED. 

Costa  Rica  may  be  reached  either  by  the  Atlas  line  of  steamers  from 
New  York  to  Limon,  or  by  the  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  line  of 
steamers  from  New  Orleans  to  Limon,  or  bj'the  Pacific  Mail  .steamers 
from  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  P'rancisco,  Cal.,  to  Puntarenas 
These  are  the  direct  routes.  One  can  also  reach  Cost  •  Rica  from 
New  York  by  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  to  Colon.  At  Colon  the  pas¬ 
senger  can  decide  whether  he  will  transfer  to  a  Royal  Mail  steamer 
and  enter  the  country  at  Limon  or  cross  to  Panama,  and  there  again 
embark  in  a  steamer  of  the  Pacific  Mail  and  disembark  at  Puntarenas. 
Should  the  traveler  come  by  Puntarenas,  he  will  take  the  train 
to  Ksparza,  and  from  that  point  to  Alajuela,  the  di.stance  of  about 
thirty-six  miles  is  made  on  horseback.  At  Alajuela  he  takes  the 
train  to  San  Jose.  Should  the  traveler  di.sembark  in  Limon,  then 
he  enters  the  train  and  makes  the  journey  by  rail  to  San  Jose. 
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DISTANCES. 

Miles. 

From  New  Orleaus  to  Limou . . .  i>34o 

From  New  York  to  Limou .  2,025 

From  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  Puntarcnas  .  2,793 


See  for  description  and  further  infonnation  in  regard  to  the  country, 
“The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,’’  by  Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  1.S90  ;  “  Costa  Rica 
and  Her  Future,’’  by  Paul  Biolley,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1889;  “Costa 
Rica,’’  Bulletin  No.  31  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  January,  1892,  and  “  Costa  Rica  Immigration 
Pamphlet,’’  by  John  Schroeder,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  1894. 

P'or  the  Immigration  Pamphlet  apply  to  Mr.  John  Schroeder, 
Oficina  de  Estadistica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 


r 


COSTA  RICA  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


(From  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1894.] 


As  appears  from  the  official  publications,  the  government  of  Costa 
Rica,  as  soon  as  the  invitation  to  participate  in  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  reached  its  hands,  decided  to  give  it  the  most  care¬ 
ful  attention,  and  issued  orders  for  the  gathering  of  choice  samples 
of  all  natural,  agricultural  and  industrial  products  of  that  rich  coun¬ 
try  for  exhibition  in  the  great  contest  of  the  civilized  world.  There 
were  two  reasons  that  principally  influenced  the  Costa  Rican  govern¬ 
ment  in  making  that  decision:  First,  its  desire  to  bind  more  inti¬ 
mately  the  existing  intercourse  of  friend.ship  and  commerce  with  the 
United  States  of  America;  and,  .secondly,  the  consideration  that,  as 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  situated  in  the  center  of  this  great  country, 
is  the  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  unrivalled  railroad  center  of  the 
world,  it  offered  all  kinds  of  facilities  to  that  object,  and  was  conse- 
cjuently  a  sure  guarantee  of  success  to  the  Exposition. 

In  order  to  carry  the  said  decision  to  success,  the  Executive  recom¬ 
mended  the  project  to  the  National  Congress,  and  that  body  appro¬ 
priated,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Costa  Rica  exhibit,  the  sum  of 
$150,000,  which,  proportionately  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
Republic,  is  larger  than  the  amount  granted  for  the  purpose  by  any 
other  nation. 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  was  made,  Senor  Don  Jose  Joaquin 
Rodriguez,  the  president  of  the  Republic,  ordered  an  office  to  be 
opened  in  Costa  Rica,  wherein  all  the  products  and  objects  to  be 
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exhibited  in  Chicago  should  be  collected;  and  there,  under  the  active 
and  wise  direction  of  Don  Joaquin  Lizano,  and  Don  Jose  Vargas,  M., 
who  were  successively  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Promotion 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  active  co-operation  of  Don  Jose  Lino 
Matarrita,  of  Nicoya,  Don  Trinidad  Vargas,  of  Golfo  Dulce,  and 
Don  Teodoro  Koshney,  of  San  Carlos,  the  collecting  of  the  exhibit 
was  started.  According  to  the  catalogue,  the  most  valuable  exhibit 
of  products  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

While  this  work  was  being  carried  on  with  an  amount  of  interest 
never  before  shown  in  the  country  on  similar  occasions,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sent  instructions  to  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  charge 
d’affaires  of  Costa  Rica,  at  Washington,  for  the  selection  of  a  site 
and  the  construction  of  a  building  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of 
all  the  fixtures  required.  He  was  al.so  authorized  to  take  all  neces¬ 
sary  steps  with  the  officers  of  the  I^xposition  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  during  the  cour.se  of  the.se  preparations, 
the  danger  of  an  invasion  of  cholera  overshadowed  the  country  and 
interrupted  for  awhile  their  progress.  It  was  feared  al.so  that  the 
Chicago  Pyxposition  itself  could  not  be  carried  out  on  account  of  the 
quarantine,  and  because  .some  cases  of  cholera  had  appeared  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Costa  Rica  was  then  obliged  to  close  her  ports,  and  to  abandon  for 
the  moment,  almost  completely,  all  projects  referring  to  the  Exposi¬ 
tion.  To  this  calamity,  another  of  serious  consequences  was  added, 
namely,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  and  the  consequent  rise  of  the 
rates  of  foreign  exchange. 

These  great  obstacles  were  not  .sufficient,  however,  to  effect  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  decision  already  made  on  the  subject,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fear  of  the  cholera  was  over,  the  government  resolved  to 
follow  the  former  plan,  and  ordered  at  once  the  continuation  of  the 
preparations.  But  the  time  then  was  rather  limited,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  the  collections  of  the  products  could 
be  exhibited  complete 

THE  COSTA  RICA  PAVILION. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  .set 
aside  the  plans  for  the  pavilion,  as  they  had  been  drawn  in  Costa 
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Rica  and  approved,  and  others,  more  economical,  drawn  hy  Architect 
James  G.  Hill,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  following  the  indications  ot 
the  engineer,  Don  Nicolas  Chavarria,  M.,  director  of  public  works  ot 
Costa  Rica,  were  adopted  in  their  place. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  was  entered  into  between  the 
charge  d’  affaires,  Mr.  Calvo,  and  Messrs.  Cass,  Chapman  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago;  but  these  gentlemen,  on  account  of  a  lack  of  time,  were 
unable  to  finish  their  work  before  the  ist  of  May,  the  day  on  which 
the  Exposition  was  inaugurated. 

The  Costa  Rican  building  was  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the 
North  pond,  facing  west,  and  the  location  was  one  of  the  best  within 
the  grounds.  Across  the  North  pond,  in  beautiful  perspective,  and 
within  a  distance  to  be  fully  appreciated,  were  the  Illinois,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  buildings.  To  the  right,  were 
the  galleries  of  Fine  Arts,  and  on  the  left,  the  buildings  of 
Guatemala  and  Brazil,  while  as  a  background,  and  not  far  distant, 
Lake  Michigan  murmured  its  praises  to  the  efforts  of  mortal 
man. 

The  building  was  Doric  in  style;  103  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  two 
stories  and  clerestory,  making  the  full  height  30  feet.  On  each  side, 
there  was  a  Doric  portico  22  feet  wide,  supported  by  four  large 
pilasters.  On  the  west  front,  a  spacious  platform,  with  a  hand.some 
balustrade,  adorned  with  beautiful  stone  urns  brought  from  Costa 
Rica,  led  up  to  the  main  floor;  and  opposite  this  front  entrance,  broad 
double  stairways  led  to  the  second,  or  gallery  floor,  supported  by 
eighteen  columns  rising  to  the  full  height  of  the  clerestory. 

The  cornices,  frieze  molding,  caps  and  bases,  window  casements, 
etc.,  were  made  of  iron.  The  main  walls  were  cemented,  and  all 
was  painted  in  soft  colors.  The  inside  walls  were  plastered,  and  the 
walls  and  timber  work  were  frescoed  in  a  modest  and  becoming 
manner 

The  building  was  lighted  by  twenty  large  double  casement  windows 
in  the  first  story,  and  ten  large  skylights  in  the  roof  of  the  clere¬ 
story,  while  on  all  sides  of  the  latter,  the  windows  were  pivoted  so 
that,  when  opened,  they  could  afford  perfect  v’entilation.  Ample 
toilet  rooms  were  provided  on  each  floor.  Over  each  main  entrance 
to  the  building  the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the  Republic  in  bold 
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relief  was  placed  and  constituted  a  striking  addition  to  the  decorative 
part  of  the  work.  The  building  cost  S2o,ooo.* 

THE  COSTA  RICAN  COMMISSION. 

When  the  products  to  be  exhibited  were  ready,  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations  in  Chicago  had  been  completed,  the  Government 
issued  the  following  decree:t 

No.  II2.] 

San  Jose,  March  29,  1893. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  has  resolved  to  organize  the  Commission  that 
is  to  represent  Costa  Rica  in  the  approaching  International  Ivxposition  of  Chi¬ 
cago  in  the  following  form: 

President,  Senor  Don  Manuel  M.  Peralta,  E.  E.  and  M.  P.,  from  Costa  Rica 
at  Washington. 

Secretary,  Seiior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Charge  d’Affairesof  Costa  Rica 
at  Washington. 

Vice-President  and  Commissioner-General  for  Agriculture  and  Industry,  Senor 
Don  David  J.  Guzmdn. 

Vice-Secretary  and  Commissioner  for  .Archieology,  Seiior  Don  Anastasio 
Alfaro. 

Signed  by  the  President. 

(Countersigned)  Vargas,  M. 

The  Commission  did  not  meet  in  Chicago  until  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  during  that  period,  Mes.srs.  Calvo  and  Alfaro  were  in 
charge  of  the  work;  co-operating  with  them,  was  Dr.  Francisco  J. 
Rucavado,  who  afterward  was  also  appointed  commissioner. 

INSTALLATION. 

As  to  the  interior  of  the  pavilion,  the  plan  generally  adopted  in 
the  arrangement  of  museums  was  followed:  A  large  hall  surrounded 
by  a  gallery  accessible  by  two  staircases,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  eastern  entrance  of  the  pavilion,  as  has  been  said;  han ’some 
glass  cases,  containing  natural  and  agricultural  products,  arranged  in 
classified  groups  beneath  the  gallery  on  the  main  floor,  in  the 
center  of  which  rose  a  high  graceful  pyramid,  formed  of  minerals, 
hav’ing  two  others,  composed  of  specimens  of  wood,  placed  on  its 
sides. 

*  The  foregoing  description  of  the  building  appeared  in  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 

f  La  Gaceta,  Diario  Ohcial.  No.  74.  March  30,  1893. 
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Each  one  of  the  corners  of  the  main  floor  was  occupied  by  glass  cases 
containing  samples  of  beautiful  silk  fabrics  in  the  favorite  colors  of  the 
people  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  shape  of  scarfs,  mantillas  and  wraps,  all 
of  which  gave  due  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  country  on  account 
of  their  fine  workman.ship. 

A  precious  collection  of  gold  and  silver  jewels,  and  of  gold  and 
tortoise  shell  combined,  very  carefully  worked  throughout,  alongside 
of  a  complete  collection  of  the  national  coins,  and  two  of  foreign 
coins,  a  complete  collection  of  bank  notes,  and  of  the  national  postage 
stamps,  presented  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition. 

Fishing  implements  and  tools  used  in  the  country  were  exhibited, 
and  a  collection  of  fi.sh,  preserved  in  alcohol,  showed  the  varieties 
of  this  product,  both  in  salt  and  fre.sh  waters. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  same  floor,  the  aromatic 
and  delicious  Costa  Rican  coffee  was  served.  The  space  inside  not 
being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  always  increasing  number  of 
persons  drawn  by  the  celebrity  of  this  peerless  product  of  Costa  Rica, 
an  addition  was  made  on  the  outside  of  the  building  with  a  capacious 
awning  cov'ering. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  gallery  was  a  drawing-room, 
decorated  with  elegant  curtains.  Here  were  the  portraits  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  Seiior  Rodriguez;  of  the  four  Secretaries 
of  the  Executive,  and  a  handsome  view  of  the  city  of  San  Jose,  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica. 

At  the  other  extremity,  there  was  a  panoramic  view  of  the  .steep 
heights  of  the  volcano  of  Irazu,  the  only  place  in  the  world  from 
which  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  can  be  seen  simultaneously. 
On  the  principal  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  in  glass  cases  arranged  as 
those  on  the  first  floor,  the  magnificent  school  exhibits  of  which 
Costa  Rica  can  be  proud,  were  placed;  sundry  articles  made  by 
women — among  these  two  needle -embroidered  pictures  on  silk;  pita 
hats  (generally  known  as  Panama  hats),  and  different  kinds  of  im¬ 
plements,  such  as  brushes,  harnesses,  saddles  and  other  like  articles, 
as  likewi.se  sundry  articles  of  wrought  and  cast  iron,  etc.,  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  photographic  views  of  interesting  places,  build¬ 
ings,  coffee  patios,  machinery,  railways,  roads,  villages  and  types  of 
the  natives,  etc.  At  one  sicLe  of  the  hall,  were  a  considerable  number 
of  literary  works,  written  by  Costa  Rican  authors;  maps,  drawings. 
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reports,  and  other  official  publications,  which  give  honor  to  their 
country.  In  this  .section  of  the  e.xhibition,  .special  mention  is  due  to 
the  National  Museum  of  Co.sta  Rica,  for  the  very  rich  and  extensive 
collection  of  .stuffed  animrds,  the  ornithological  part  being  very  re¬ 
markable  and  attractive. 

Coffee  plants,  palm  trees  and  Costa  Rica  orchids  and  flowers  were 
blended  together  with  the  national  colors,  forming  the  decoration 
and  ornamentation  of  the  large  hall.  If  the  appearance  of  the  un¬ 
pretentious  but  elegant  building  of  Costa  Rica  caused  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  impression  when  seen  from  the  outside,  the  view  of  the  interior 
produced  a  real  surprise  on  account  of  the  magnificent  tout  ensemble 
it  presented  to  the  spectator. 

LIST  OF  THE  EXHIBITS. 

The  exhibit  of  Costa  Rica  was  characteristically  a  di.splay  of  the 
products  of  the  land.  Classified  according  to  the  regulations  is.sued 
by  the  Chicago  Exposition,  it  was  comprised  in  the  following  groups: 

DEPARTMENT  A.— Agriculture. 

(Ikoup  No.  I — Wheat  of  various  kinds,  Indian  corn  of  all  vari¬ 
eties,  barley,  rice,  wheat  flour,  yucca  flour,  corn  meal,  bran. 

Group  No.  2 — Biscuits  and  crackers,  vermicelli  and  maccaroni. 

Group  No.  3 — Cane  sugar,  native  honey  of  five  varieties,  exotic 
honeN',  confectionery. 

Group  No.  4 — Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  radishes,  turnips, 
beets,  onions,  peanuts,  roots  for  starch. 

Group  No.  5 — Beans  of  twenty-three  different  kinds. 

Group  No.  6 — Prepared  cocoanut. 

Group  No.  7 — Cheese  (never  came). 

Group  No.  8 — Coffee  of  various  kinds  and  in  its  different  grades 
of  preparation,  Liberia  coffee,  cacao,  chocolate,  pepper,  cloves,  anise 
and  other  spices,  tobacco  in  the  leaf. 

Group  No  9. — Cotton,  ochreous  color  cotton,  nineteen  varieties 
of  vegetable  fibers,  nativ'e  silkworms,  horse  hair  as  a  harness  material. 

Group  No.  10. — Twenty-two  different  kinds  of  mineral  waters, 
ten  different  kinds  of  thermal  waters. 

Group  No.  11. — Wines,  rums,  cognac ‘and  other  spirits;  cordials 
and  liquors,  bitters,  v’inegar,  chicha. 
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Group  No.  12. — Beers,  ales,  porter,  stout. 

Group  No  13. — Photographs  of  fences,  farm  buildings,  farm¬ 
houses,  patios  for  drying  coffee. 

Group  No.  15. — Statistics  of  coffee  farms. 

Group  No.  16. — Coffee  machinery.  (See  Group  No.  79.) 

Group  No.  17. — A  large  collection  of  hides  and  .skins  of  eighty- 
two  species  of  wild  animals,  tortoise  shells  of  various  kinds,  fossil 
tusks  and  molars  of  mastodons. 

Group  No.  18. — Animal  oils  of  eleven  kinds,  whale  oil,  fish  oil, 
lizard  oil,  tortoise  oil,  etc.,  vegetable  oils  of  seven  kinds,  linseed  oil, 
fig  oil,  palm  oil,  etc;  soap  of  various  classes;  stearine  candles,  tw'o 
kinds. 

FORESTRY — FOREST  FROOUCTS. 

Group  No.  19. — A  collection  of  463  samples  of  different  kinds  of 
wood  and  timber  u.sed  in  construction  and  manufactures;  ornamental 
and  fancy  woods,  mahogany,  cedar,  etc. 

Twenty-nine  cla.sses  of  dyeing,  tanning  and  coloring  plants. 

Barks  of  various  kinds;  vegetable  substances  used  for  bedding  and 
upholstering. 

Gums  and  resins  of  fifty  different  classes,  v’egetable  wax,  India 
rubber,  copal,  turpentine,  balsam  of  Peru,  etc.;  seeds  and  fruits  for 
ornamental  purposes,  vegetable  ivory,  cocoanut  shells,  ornamental 
gourds,  medicinal  roots,  sarsaparilla,  herbs,  barks,  mosses,  berries. 

Baskets  made  of  fibers. 


DEPARTMENT  B. — Vitici;lTire. 

Group  No.  20 — Maranon  wine,  Coyol  wine,  brandy,  cordials,  rum 
and  cognac. 

POMOLOGY. 

Group  No.  21 — Peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  limes,  pomegranates,  bananas,  pineapples,  guavas,  mangoes, 
papaws,  tamarinds,  figs,  sapotillos,  anonas,  mammee,  etc.,  by  imita¬ 
tions  made  in  wax.  Almonds,  cocoanuts.  Vinegar  made  from 
bananas. 

floricui,ture. 

Group  No.  22 — Seventy  species  of  orchids,  palms,  ferns;  her¬ 
barium  of  sixty-two  classified  species. 
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CULINARY  VEGKTABLKS. 

Group  No.  23 — Thirty-seven  species  of  beans,  vetches,  lentils, 
peas,  peppers,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  squashes,  melons,  eggplant, 
etc  j  beets,  turnips,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cassave,  yucca. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Group  No.  25 — .\  collection  of  ninety  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs. 


DEPARTMENT  C.— Animals. 


Group  No.  34 — Collection  of  692  stuffed  birds  of  Costa  Rica. 
Group  No.  35 — Collection  of  789  insects. 

Group  No.  36 — Collection  of  stuffed  animals  native  to  Costa  Rica. 


DEP.XRTMENT  D. — Fish  and  Fisheries. 

Group  No.  37 — Collection  of  sponges  and  corals,  conches  and 
shells.  Specimens  of  marine  and  fresh-water  fish. 

Group  No.  38 — h'ishing  gear,  fishhooks,  nets  and  seines,  har¬ 
poons,  gaffs,  etc. 

Group  No.  40. — Fish  oil  of  various  kinds,  polished  shells. 

DEPARTMENT  E.— Mines  and  Mining. 

Group  No.  42. — Collection  of  seventy-four  minerals,  gold  and 
silver  bearing  ores,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper  and  lead  ores;  silver, 
iron  and  copper  bearing  ores;  .serpentine;  iron  and  lead  ores; 
mercury;  lead  and  zinc  ores,  meteoric  iron. 

Group  No.  43. — Lignite,  tuba,  etc. 

Group  No.  44. — Alabaster  and  marble;  marble,  black  and  white; 
granite  and  other  stones;  petrified  wood. 

Group  No.  46. — Basanite,  obsidian,  clay,  etc.,  yellow  marl;  lab- 
rodorite,  feldspar,  etc. 

Group  No.  47. — Limestone,  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime  crystallized;  gypsum. 

Group  No.  48. — Salt,  sulphate,  etc.,  sulphate  of  lime,  marl, 
gypsum,  etc.,  sulphur  and  pyrites,  chalk,  fossil  shells. 

Group  No.  67. — Maps  of  the  mines  of  Monte  del  Aguacate;  plans 
of  the  mines  of  Monte  del  Aguacate. 
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DEPARTMENT  F. — Machinery,  Etc. 

Group  No.  75. — Portraits  and  lithographic  groups,  maps,  charts, 
etc.;  collection  of  diplomas,  etc.;  specimens  of  printing. 

Group  No.  79 — A  machine  for  preparing  coffee.  (See  group  No.  16.) 

DEPARTMENT  G. — Transportation. 

Group  No.  83. — Harness,  robes  and  acces.sories  of  the  stable, 
whips,  etc.;  bridle  reins  and  bits,  spurs,  saddles,  saddlebags,  trap¬ 
pings  and  accoutrements  of  horses. 

Group  No.  85.— Ropes,  cordage. 

DEPARTMENT  H.— Manufactures. 

Group  No.  87. — A  collection  of  drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Group  No.  89. — Specimens  of  binding,  bookbinding;  penholders, 
paper  cutters  made  of  tortoise  shell  and  gold. 

Group  No.  91. — Shell  work,  polished  shells;  mosaics  made  of 
shells. 

Group  No.  92. — A  collection  of  twelve  stone  urns. 

Group  No.  96. — Specimens  of  wood,  carved;  collection  of  utensils 
made  of  wood,  carved;  silver  and  wood  shovel  used  in  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railway  to  the  Atlantic. 

Group  No.  98. — Jewelry,  rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  charms, 
medallions,  gold  covered  and  gilt  jewelry,  napkin  rings,  nail  cleaners, 
combs,  paper  knives. 

Group  No.  ioo. — Silk  .shawls,  scarfs,  wraps. 

Group  No.  10  i. — Mats  and  cigar  cases  made  of  rushes,  Panama 
hats. 

Group  No.  104. — Cloaks,  mantillas,  ladies’  and  children’s  costumes, 
boots  and  shoes.  (The  latter  never  came.) 

Group  No.  105. — Collection  of  furs  and  skins,  some  of  them  tanned. 

Group  No.  106. — Embroidered  portraits,  embroidered  handker¬ 
chiefs,  napkins,  etc.  Various  samples  of  needlework;  artificial 
flowers,  trimmings  of  various  classes. 

Group  No.  107. — Combs,  brushes,  etc. 

Group  No.  108. — Cigar  cases,  canes  of  oniamental  woods. 

Group  No.  ho. — Vases,  boxes,  chessmen,  fancy  articles  made  of 
aromatic  and  ornamental  wood,  billiard  balls  and  cues. 
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Group  No.  m. — Tanned  leathers.  (Never  came.) 

Group  No.  ii8. — Wrought  iron,  artistic  forgings. 

DEPARTMKNT  L.— Liukral  Arts. 

Group  No.  149. — General  and  complete  school  exhibition,  hand¬ 
writing,  drawing,  etc.,  needlework,  embroidery,  etc.  Collection  of 
text-books  used  in  primary  and  higher  .schools,  plans  and  photographs 
of  school  buildings,  annals,  reports,  statistics,  etc. 

Group  No.  150.  Very  extensive  collection  of  national  publica¬ 
tions,  natural  sciences,  literature,  history,  geography,  statistics,  mag¬ 
azines  and  newspapers;  bindings,  specimens  of  typography,  illus¬ 
trated  papers,  schoolbooks,  government  and  other  official  publica¬ 
tions,  maps,  etc. 

Group  No.  15  i — Very  extensive  colleclion  of  photographs. 

Group  No  152. — Hydrographic  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya 
and  the  harbor  of  Culebra;  plan  of  the  city  of  San  Jose;  plans  of 
buildings. 

Group  No.  153. — Reports  of  foreign  relations;  collections  of  po.st- 
age  stamps;  civil  and  penal  law  of  Costa  Rica. 

Group  No.  154 — Statistics  of  trade  and  commerce;  government 
exhibit  of  coins,  bank  notes  moneys,  postage  stamps,  etc. 

Group  No.  158.— Musical  compo.sitions,  national  airs,  etc.  (never 
came),  guitars  and  bandores  made  of  fine  woods 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ETlINOI.CX»Y. 

The  archte.  logical  exhibit  displayed  by  Costa  Rica  in  a  space  of 
one  thousand  feet  square  in  he  Anthropological  building  was  of  high 
merit,  scientifically,  and  of  great  actual  value.  It  was  noticeable  a^ 
a  glance  that  the  three  thousand  exhibits  composing  it  were  all  orig¬ 
inal  and  distinct,  not  a  single  reproduction  being  found  among  them. 

Apart  from  the  merits  of  its  antiquity,  an  antiquity  anterior  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Costa  Rican 
archaeology  is  the  link  connecting  the  ancient  specimens  found 
in  the  other  states  of  Central  America  and  the  discoveries  made  in 
South  America.  In  this  respect  the  Costa  Rican  archaeology  presents 
well-defined  traces  of  two  distinct  civilizations,  one  descending 
from  the  north  by  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  other  immigrating  from 
an  entirely  opposite  direction,  from  south  to  north,  following  the 
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temperate  plains  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  first  is  typified  by  the 
ancient  people  called  Chorotega,  and  the  latter  by  the  Guetares. 

With  very  rare  exceptions,  a  continuous  series  of  antiquities  can 
be  established  along  the  Pacific,  from  the  southern  part  of  Costa 
Rica  up  to  the  northeasteni  portion  of  Nicaragua,  Nicoya  being  here 
one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the  Chorotegan  civilization. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  country,  from  Chiriqui  up  to  the  River 
of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  a  similar  di.stribution  is  noticeable,  the 
onlj"  difference  being  that  there  the  civilization  of  the  Guetare.s 
seems  to  have  spread  out  toward  the  interior  of  the  country,  follow¬ 
ing  always  the  valleys  alongside  of  the  Reventazon  River,  up  to  the 
central  plateau,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  Chorotegas,  near 
the  Ilerradura  volcano  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

This  is  what  these  3,000  arclueological  specimens  exhibited  by 
Costa  Rica  showed,  according  to  Senor  Alfaro,  Commissioner  of 
Archceology.  All  and  each  one  of  them  are  perfectly  well  iden¬ 
tified,  as  absolutely  all  have  been  excavated  from  ancient  tombs 
in  certain  localities,  a  work  in  which  many  private  individuals  at 
first,  and  lately  the  National  Museum,  and  even  the  government 
directly,  have  spent  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  typical  tombs  wherein  these  specimens  of  antiquity  were 
found,  are  illustrated  by  large  oil  paintings,  reproductions  of  the 
original  photographs  taken  at  the  time  the  excavations  were  made 
in  several  Indian  burial  grounds. 

There  was,  among  other  paintings  decorating  this  section,  one  of 
great  hi.storical  value,  representing  the  villa  of  the  Cacique  of 
Suerre  in  1544,  executed  from  the  drawings  of  Jerome  Benzoni,  an 
Italian  soldier,  who,  in  the  same  year,  followed  Diego  Gutierrez,  in 
the  expedition  he  undertook  to  conquer  and  pacify  the  Indians. 

In  the  decoration  of  this  Costa  Rican  section,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Anthropological  Building,  a  refined  ta.stewas  notice¬ 
able  throughout,  combined  with  careful  order.  PN'erything  presented 
the  seal  of  its  indigenous  antiquity.  The  doors,  the  frames  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  and  even  the  folders  of  the  Columbian  maps,  show  the  handi¬ 
craft  of  the  old  American  Indian,  all  forming  an  indigenous  archi¬ 
tecture,  extremely  intere.sting  and  in.structive. 

Coming  now  into  the  details  of  the  component  parts  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  archaeological  exhibition,  it  may  be  considered  as  divided 
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into  three  large  groups.  The  first  is  that  of  idols  and  gold  jewels, 

150  in  number,  among  which  there  are  many  that  show  a  stage  of 
great  improvement  in  the  goldsmith’s  art,  .such,  for  instance,  as  the 
hammered  patens,  many  of  which  are  composed  of  three  .superim¬ 
posed  sheets,  so  made,  undoubtedly,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  I 
greater  solidity.  Other  figures  present  samples  of  perfect  smelting 
work,  such  as  the  devilkins  and  the  small  bells.  Vestiges  of  the 
mold  and  traces  of  the  hammer  can  be  noticed.  There  are  ahso 
many  pieces  of  copper,  and  in  these,  the  outside  gilding  is  one  of 
the  curious  problems  that  archaeology  has  been  as  yet  unable  to 
solve.  ■ 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  objects  made  from  volcanic  stones 
or  rocks,  among  which  there  are  some  tabledike,  in  the  shape  of 
perforated  fruit  dishes,  representing  the  work  of  many  months,  and 
perhaps  of  whole  years.  Besides  the.se  exhibits  and  rnetates,  the 
grinding-stone  for  corn,  there  are  knives  and  maces  of  porphyry,  of 
practical  use  to  the  aborigines;  human  and  animal  figures,  some 
above  the  natural  size,  sculptured,  if  this  term  can  be  used,  by  the 
Indians,  all  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  exhibition.  The  onia- 
ments  of  jade,  a  green  stone  highly  appreciated  among  the  natives 
of  America  as  well  as  among  Kastern  Asiatics,  and  the  origin  of 
which,  during  many  years,  has  been  attributed  to  the  latter,  are  also 
worthy  of  special  notice. 

The  third  and  most  numerous  group  is  composed  of  earthenware 
utensils,  presenting  an  immense  variety  in  forms  and  sizes,  some  of 
such  remarkable  artistic  taste  as  to  have  deserved  the  praises  of  the 
historians  and  chroniclers  of  the  period  of  the  Conquest.  Among 
others,  the  eminent  hi.storian  Oviedo,  referring  to  the  Indians  inhab¬ 
iting  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya,  wrote  as  follows: 

In  the  island  of  Chira,  plates  and  dishes,  and  also  jugs,  jars  and  other  kinds  of 
Tessels  are  manufactured;  all  are  very  elaborate,  and  as  fine  as  the  Ijest  black 
velvet,  and  as  sparkling  as  a  very  well-polished  jet.  And  I  brought  along  with 
me  some  pieces  of  said  crockery  to  this  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  of  the  Hispani¬ 
ola  Island,  which,  so  far  as  their  beauty  is  concerned,  might  be  presented  to  a 
prince.  And  of  the  size  and  shape  that  the  Indians  are  ordered  to  make  them, 
so  they  do  make  them. 

As  to  its  pecuniary  value,  the  archaeological  exhibit  of  Costa  Rica 
has  been  appraised  at  $50,000.  But  these  precious  relics  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country  would  never  be  sold  for  any 
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amount  of  money,  as  they  constitute  a  treasure,  highly  valuable, 
each  object  representing,  as  it  does,  a  part  of  the  unwritten  history 
of  important  races  that  are  no  more. 

The  collections,  arranged  by  the  same  commissioner  of  archaeology, 
Senor  Don  Anastasio  Alfaro,  director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Costa 
Rica,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  were  exhibited 
last  year,  1892,  in  Madrid,  Spain,  and  they  there  obtained  as  awards 
six  first-class  medals.  Senor  Alfaro  was  also  presented  with  honor¬ 
able  decorations. 

EXPENSES,  EXHIBITORS,  JUDGES,  AWARDS. 


The  expenditures  of  the  exhibition  in  the  Costa  Rican  Pavilion,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  building,  service  and  transportation,  exceeded....  $100,000 
And  the  installation  of  the  section  of  archieology,  at  the  Anthropological 
Building,  service  and  transportation  included,  cost .  ]o,cx>o 

Total  amount .  $110,000 


All  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  Government,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  consisting,  as  we  have  seen, 
mainly  of  natural  products,  and  the  desire  to  encourage  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  individual  exhibitors.  The  circumstances  already 
referred  to,  namely' the  impending  danger  of  cholera,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  holding  the  Exposition  at  all, 
made  the  total  number  of  exhibitors  much  smaller  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been. 

According  to  the  official  catalogue  of  the  World 's  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  the  Costa  Rican  exhibitors  was  363.  Apart  from 
the  Government,  however,  the  number  of  individual  exhibitors  was, 
in  fact,  only  141,  some  of  the  exhibitors  being  represented  in  several 
different  groups. 

Of  all  the  departments  already  mentioned,  it  is  only  in  those  of 
agriculture  and  ethnology  that  Costa  Rica  had  judges  of  awards. 
They  were,  re.spectively,  Senor  Don  Joaquin  B.  Calvo  and  Senor 
Don  Manuel  M.  Peralta,  who  were  indicated  for  the  positions  by  the 
government  of  their  country.  Mr.  Calvo  was  assigned  to  group  No.  8, 
the  most  laborious  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ethnology  was  not  divided  into  groups. 
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The  following  are  the  awards  obtained  by  the  exhibitors  from 
Costa  Rica: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


GROUP  NO.  I. 


Cant<')n  de  Kscazu, 

San  Jos^, 

Wheat. 

Cantou  de  Santo  Domingo, 

Heredia, 

Wheat. 

Canton  de  Paraiso, 

Cartago, 

Wheat. 

Cartago, 

Cartago, 

Barley. 

Zarcero, 

Alajuela, 

Barley. 

San  Pedro  Calabaza, 

Alajuela, 

Indian  Corn. 

Valle  de  San  Carlos, 

Alajuela, 

Rice. 

Turrucares, 

Alajuela. 

Rice. 

Piedras  Negras, 

San  Jose, 

Rice. 

GROUP  NO.  3. 

Federico  Tinoco, 

Alajuelita, 

Cane  Sugar,  Verbena. 

Santa  Ana, 

Cant6n  de  Mora, 

Concrete  Molasses, 

PioJ.  F'ernandez, 

Grecia, 

Cane  Sugar. 

Ricardo  Pfau, 

San  Pedro  del 

Houey  Exotic. 

Moj6n, 

GROUP  NO.  4. 

Provincia  de  Cartago, 

Costa  Rica, 

Vegetables. 

GROUP  NO.  5. 

Canton  de  Liberia, 

Guanacaste, 

Beaus. 

GROUP  NO.  8. 

Francisco  Peralta, 

San  Jose, 

Coffee. 

Tournon  &  Co., 

San  Jose, 

Coffee. 

San  Pedro  del  Mojdn, 

San  Jose, 

Coffee. 

Narciso  Ksquivel, 

San  Jose, 

Coffee. 

Canton  de  Tres  Rios, 

Cartago, 

Coffee. 

Canton  de  Aserri, 

San  Jose, 

Coffee. 

Gregorio  C.  Quesada, 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 

J.  M.  R., 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 

Rafael  M.  Nora, 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 

J.  G.  L., 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 

J.  J.  Morera, 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 
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Felix  Vargas, 

Palmares, 

CofiPee. 

J.  M.  Rodriguez, 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 

C.  H.  S.  Tar%s, 

San  Nicolas, 

Coffee. 

L.  Robles, 

Navarro, 

Coffee. 

J.  H., 

Cartago, 

Coffee. 

P.  A.  Badilla, 

Heredia, 

Coffee. 

J.  R.  R.  Troyo  &  Co., 

Cartago, 

Coffee. 

Jos^  Hidalgo, 

Naranjo, 

Coffee. 

Alberto  Saenz, 

Heredia, 

Coffee. 

Muuicipio  Naranjo, 

Naranjo, 

Coffee. 

J.  M.  Solera, 

Heredia, 

Coffee. 

Antonio  Vargas, 

Grecia, 

Coffee. 

David  Gaznidn, 

Cachi, 

Coffee. 

Distrito  de  Orosi, 

Cartago, 

Coffee. 

Cant6n  de  Santo  Domingo, 

Heredia, 

Coffee. 

Fernando  Garcia, 

Cartago, 

Coffee. 

N.  Corralcs, 

Naranjo, 

Coffee. 

Santiago  Alvardo, 

San  Jos^, 

Coffee. 

Manuel  Sandoval, 

Alajuela, 

Coffee. 

Otto  von  Scliroter, 

San  Jose, 

Coffee. 

A.  and  F.  Gallarc^Oi 

Sau  Josd, 

Coffee. 

Silverio  ^niro*:,  ^ 

San  Ramdn, 

Coffee. 

Jes6s  Cruz, 

Sau  Ranidu, 

Coffee. 

Juan  Dent, 

El  Moj6n, 

Coffee. 

Jes6s  Alfaro, 

San  Vincente, 

Coffee. 

Federico  Tinoco, 

La  Verbena, 

Coffee. 

A.  E.  Jimenez, 

La  Uruca, 

Coffee. 

Ricardo  Montealegre, 

Las  Pavas, 

Coffee. 

Virginia  B.  de  Jimenez, 

La  Uruca, 

Coffee. 

Emanuel  Jimenez, 

La  Uruca, 

Coffee. 

Jos^  Quiroz, 

San  Juan, 

Coffee. 

Teodoro  H.  Mangel, 

San  Jos6, 

Coffee. 

Francisco  Orlich, 

San  Ram6n, 

Coffee. 

Eduado  Sell, 

San  Ram6n, 

Coffee. 

Fabian  Esquivel, 

San  Jos6, 

Coffee. 

Teodosio  Castro, 

San  Jos^, 

Coffee. 

Jos6  A.  Coronado, 

San  Jos^, 

Coffee. 

Juan  Jenkins, 

Aten  as. 

Coffee. 

Barrio  de  Guadalupe, 

San  Jos^, 

Coffee. 

Juan  Vte.  Acosta, 

Grecia, 

Coffee. 

Ram6n  N.  Gonzales, 

Palmares, 

Coffee. 

Manuel  Zamora, 

Heredia, 

Coffee. 

Jos^  Zamora, 

San  Ram6n, 

Coffee. 

Rafael  Canas, 

Matina, 

Cocoa. 
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GROrP  NO. 

9- 

Cautou  de  Paraiso, 

Cartago, 

Collection  of  Fibers. 

Cautdn  de  Liberia, 

Guanacaste, 

Agave  Fibers. 

Regidn  de  Talanianca, 

Talamanca, 

Carludovica  Palmata. 

GROUP  NO. 

10. 

San  Carlos, 

San  Carlos, 

Thermal  Water. 

Province  of  Cartago, 

Costa  Rica, 

Thermal  Water  of  San  Fran¬ 

cisco. 

Cantdn  de  Escasu, 

San  Jose, 

Sulphur  Water  of  Santa  Ana. 

Volcan  Miravalles, 

Miravalles, 

Mineral  Water  of  Rosa  Verde. 

GROUP  NO. 

II. 

Dr.  David  J.  Guzindn, 

San  Jos^, 

Whisky. 

Fdbrica  Nacional  de  Licores, 

San  Jose, 

Cordial,  Rum  and  Cognac. 

GROUP  NO. 

12. 

B.  Felice  &  Co., 

San  Jose, 

Black  Beer. 

GROUP  NO. 

16. 

Augusto  Gallardo, 

San  Josd, 

Coffee  Machinery. 

GROUP  NO. 

17- 

Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

San  Jos^, 

Skins  of  wild  animals  tanned 

and  dried. 

GROUP  NO. 

18. 

City  of  San  Jose, 

San  Jose, 

Oils  (animal  and  vegetable). 

Fabrica  del  Aguila, 

San  Jose, 

Stearine  Candles  of  El  Aguila. 

Jos^  Velazquez, 

San  Jose, 

Stearine  Candles  of  La  Jos^- 

hna. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

San  Jose, 

Collection  of  medicinal  plants. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

San  Jose, 

Collection  of  oils. 

1  FORESTRY,  FOREST  PRODUCTS.  I 

< 

GROUP  NO. 

19- 

San  Carlos, 

San  Carlos, 

Collections  of  coloring  plants 

and  barks. 

Cantdn  de  Liberia, 

Guanacaste, 

Collections  of  gums  and  resins. 

,  ’  Cant6n  de  Nicoya, 

Guanacaste, 

Collections  of  gums  and  resins. 

Valle  de  San  Carlos, 

Alejuela, 

Collections  of  gums  and  resins. 

Canton  de  Golfo  Dulce, 

Puntarenas, 

Collections  of  gums  and  resins. 

_ J 
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Cant6n  de  Puriscal,  San  Jos^,  Collections  of  gums  and  resins. 

Francisco  Valverde,  Heredia,  Collection  of  hard  and  orna¬ 

mental  woods. 

Miguel  Pugnot,  San  Jose,  Mosaic  collection  of  orna¬ 

mental  woods. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jos^,  Collection  of  building  cabinets 

and  dye  woods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FLORICULTURE. 

GROUP  NO.  22. 

Costa  Rica  Government,  San  Jose,  Collection  of  plants. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMALS. 

GROUP  NO.  34. 

Museo  Nacional  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  Collection  of  birds. 

Abelardo  Borges,  Alajuela,  Butterflies  of  Costa  Rica,  Album. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  FISHERIES. 


GROUP  NO.  37. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

San  Jos^, 

Shells. 

GROUP  NO.  38. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

San  Jos^, 

Implements  for  fishing. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES  AND  MINING. 

•  GROUP  NO.  42. 

Mina  Gautilar,  Puntarenas,  Auriferous  quartz  from  Gau- 

tilar. 

Campania  Monte  Aguacate,  Alajuela,  Gold  and  SiUer  Ores. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica.  San  Jos^,  Collection  of^  Mineral  Ores. 

GROUP  NO.  44. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  Building,  Stone,  Marble,  Ser¬ 

pentine,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION, 

GROUP  NO.  83. 

Santiago  Calvo,  San  Josd,  Saddle. 

Cantdn  de  Bagaces,  Guanacaste,  Horse  Hair  Halters,  etc. 

Provincia  de  Cartago,  Cartago,  Saddle  bags  made  of  fiber. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES. 


GROUP  NO.  87. 


Jos^  J.  Jimenez, 

San  Jos6, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Carlos  D.  Brenes, 

San  Jos6, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Le6n  H.  Santos, 

San  Jos^, 

Drugs  aud  other  preparations. 

Josd  F.  Tristan, 

San  Jos^, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Macial  Alpizar, 

Sau  Jose, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Jos^  M.  Ugalde, 

San  Jose, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Enrique  Iglesias, 

San  Josd, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

D.  J.  Guzmdi , 

San  Jose, 

Drugs  and  other  preparations. 

Dr.  G.  Michaud, 

San  Jos^, 

Chemical  products. 

GROUP  NO. 

96. 

Francisco  Valverde, 

Heredia, 

Several  samples  of  carved 

wood. 

G.  &  B.  Quesada, 

San  Jos^, 

Silver  shovel  used  in  the  inau¬ 

guration  of  the  Atlantic  Rail¬ 

road  of  Costa  Rica. 

GROUP  NO. 

98. 

Andres  del  Valle, 

San  Jose, 

Gold  ornaments  for  the  person. 

Jose  Angulo, 

Puntarenas, 

Gold  ornaments  for  the  person. 

Julio  del  Valle, 

Cartago, 

Gold  ornaments  for  the  person. 

Ram6n  Ortiz, 

San  Jos^, 

Gold  ornaments  for  the  person. 

S.  Federici, 

La  Union, 

Ornaments. 

Antonio  Aguilar, 

Puntarenas, 

Gold  covered  ornaments. 

Dona  Ines  Mencia, 

Puntarenas, 

Tortoise  shells. 

Jose  Angulo, 

Puntarenas, 

Gold  covered  ornaments. 

GROUP  NO. 

too. 

Federico  Velarde, 

Heredia, 

Silic  Shawls. 

Fdbrica  Herediana, 

Heredia, 

Silh  Shawls. 

GROUP  NO. 

106. 

Elisa  F.  de  Duran, 

San  Jos^, 

Embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

Catalina  Fournier, 

San  Jos^, 

Embroidered  portraits. 

GROUP  NO. 

1 18. 

Foundry  of  San  Jos^, 

San  Jos^, 

Wrought  Iron,  Artistic  Forging. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

GROUPS  NOS.  149  AND  I50. 

Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  San  Jos^,  G«ograph7,  Statistics  and  His- 

Inspector  General  of  Public  tory. 

Education,  San  Jos^,  Statistics  and  other  data. 
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Department  of  Education, 

San  Jos^, 

Photographs. 

Museo  Nacional, 

San  Jose, 

Annals  del  Museo  Nacional. 

Ricardo  Fernandez, 

San  Jose, 

History  of  Costa  Rica,  etc. 

Juan  F.  Ferraz, 

San  Jos^, 

Collection  of  Mexican  Words. 

Government  of  Costa  Rica, 

San  Jos<5, 

Pamphlets. 

Vincente  Lines, 

San  Jose, 

Almanacs. 

Imprenta  Nacional, 

San  Jos^, 

Official  Publications. 

Direccidn  de  Estadistica, 

San  Jose, 

Census  Reports  of  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Direccidn  de  Estadistica, 

San  Jose, 

Census  of  Costa  Rica,  1892. 

Lorenzo  Montufar, 

Guatemala, 

Walker  in  Central  America. 

Manuel  M.  Peralta, 

Madrid,  Spain, 

Books,  Publications,  Atlas, 

Maps. 


GROUP  NO.  151. 


Rudd  &  Paynter, 

E.  Fradin, 
Francisco  Valiente, 


San  Jos^,  Photographs. 

San  Jos^,  Hydrographic  Surveying. 

San  Jos^,  Photographs. 


GROUP  NO.  153. 


Government  of  Costa  Rica,  San  Jos€, 


Postage  stamps,  coins,  etc. 


Maximo  Morales, 


GROUP  NO.  158. 

San  Jos^,  Mandolin,  Ornamental  Woods. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 


Julio  de  Arellano,  San  Jos^, 

Anastasio  Alfaro,  San  Jos^, 

Dolores  Pacheco  de  Troyo,  Cartago, 

MuseoNacional  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose, 


Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bernardo  San  Jos^, 
A.  Thiel, 

Francisco  Montero  Barrautes,  San  Jos^, 
Ministerio  de  Fomento,  San  Jos6, 


Musical  instruments  made  of 
clay. 

Catalogue  of  Archa^logical 
Collection  at  Madrid,  1892. 

Grinding  Stone  and  stone  stat¬ 
ues  from  ancient  graves. 

Gold,  idols,  jewels,  ornaments 
found  in  ancient  graves, 
household  utensils,  etc. 

Household  utensils  of  aborig¬ 
ines,  etc. 

History  and  geography. 

Paintings,  maps  of  Costa  Rica, 
etc. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  exhibitors,  according  to  the  Official  Catalogue .  363 

This  number  is  represented  as  follows — 

By  the  government  of  Costa  Rica .  205 

By  individual  exhibitors .  158 

Total . 363 

Individual  exhibitors .  141 

Represented  in  various  groups .  17 

Total .  158 

Number  of  awards  .  160 

These  awards  were  made  as  follows — 

To  the  government  of  Costa  Rica .  56 

To  individual  exhibitors .  104 

Total .  160 


GIFTS  FOR  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Fair,  most  of  the  Costa  Rican  exhibits,  those  of  arch- 
leology  excepteJ,  were  presented  to  various  American  institutions.  The  Com¬ 
mission,  not  being  able  to  compl}’  with  the  numerous  applications  received  from 
many  places  of  the  United  States,  and  from  abroad,  and  not  wishing  to  break 
the  collections,  decided  to  make  a  distribution  of  them  as  follows: 

To  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

A  large  collection  of  stuffed  animals  native  to  Costa  Rica. 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

A  collection  of  fifty-four  varietie.s  of  fibers. 

To  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  : 

A  valuable  collection,  embracing  eighty -seven  specimens  of  ancient  pottery, 
Indian  arrows,  bow,  staff  aud  pellett  blow  gun ;  besides,  two  large  show 
cases  and  four  smaller  ones. 

To  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  its  museums  : 

All  natural  products,  agricultural,  forestal,  miueral,  as  above  described,  sev¬ 
enty-eight  skins,  fishing  implements,  wines,  liquors,  oils,  etc.  A  collection 
of  national  books,  the  entire  educational  exhibit — text  books,  practical  works, 
etc.  A  collection  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  a  collection  of  Panama  hats  : 
a  collection  of  utensils  made  of  wood,  carved,  castings  from  foundries,  two 
models  of  pieces  of  statuary,  a  large  collection  of  photographs,  a  shield 
and  flags,  and  eight  large  show  cases. 

To  the  Northwestern  University  of  Chicago  : 

A  collection  of  plants,  roots,  barks  and  seeds. 

To  the  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago  : 

Twenty  large  show  cases  and  twelve  fine  stone  urns  with  a  relief  inscription  : 
“Costa  Rica  en  Chicago,”  as  a  souvenir  of  its  participation  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition. 
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